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Winter Bonnet. 
See illustration on front page. 
fTMAIS winter bonnet has a crown of caramel 
I brown velvet, drawn in the middle, and edged 
with black Persian lamb (Astrakhan) fur. Moiré 
ribbon of the same brown shade forms a butter- 
fly bow in front, with high loops, and strings. 
Black ostrich tips complete the trimming. 





“There may be in all this broad world a better week- 
Jy illustrated publication for children than Harerr’s 
Youne Prorte, but the Herald at least has no know- 
ledge of any such periodical.”—-Chicage Herald. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Icuverraten WEEKty. 





The number for December 20th is one of a serves 
of holiday numbers that are unusually attractive, 
and fitly supplement the beautiful Christmas Num- 
ber issued two weeks ago. 

In addition to two handsomely engraved illustra- 
tions by Sv. Joun Harper and Ciinton Perers, 
* expectively, the current number contains two stor- 
aes, “ Lucky Larry, An Trish Christmas Story,” 
éy Lizzix W. Cnampney, and “ St. Nick’s Own 
Express,” by Sopniz Swett, both illustrated ; the 
second instalment of “ A New Robinson Crusoe,” 
dy W. L. Atpen, with an illustration by FREDER- 
ick Barnarp; “ Broad-shouldered Boys,” by Wit- 
wiaM Buatkre, author of “ How to get Strong,” etc. 

With this number is issued a beautiful 


COLORED SUPPLEMENT, 
““AN UNWILLING PARTNER,” 


From a Warer-Cotor py Rosina Emmete 
SHERWOOD. 





SUBSCRIPTION Parox, $200 PER YEAR. 





A specimen copy of Harpgr’s YounG PEOPLE 
will be sent on application. 
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MRS. LINTON’S NEW STORY. 





A mero serial story of thrilling dramatic inter. 
est, entitled 
“THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS,” 


by the popular novelist, Mxs. E. Lynn Linton, 
author of “ Paston Carew,’ “ Ione Stewart,” 
“ Sowing the Wind,” “ From Dreams to Waking,” 
efc., will be begun in the next number of Harvur’s 
Bazak. 


Se ————-- 





Our next number will contain a PATTERN-SHEET 
SoppreMent, with a variety of full-sized patterns, 
tilustratéons, and descriptions of Lapies’ WinTER 
Toiterres for the Housk and Srreet, comprising 


‘Costumes, Corsacss, and CLoaks ; Girts’ Frocks, | 


Jackets, Hats, and Aprons; Hvening Hoods ; 
dimbroidery Patterns for Basket Stands, Hand 
Bags, Puff Pillows ; Children’s Crochet Caps and 
#loods, etc., etc. ; together with choice literary and 
artiste attractions. 7 





NEW-YEAR’S. 
| ton time immemorial the new year 
has been the season for fresh and good 
resolutions, We can even imagine Casar 
himself, shortly after the reformation of 
the calendar, resolving that we would cease 
to think again of a Kingly crown, and 
Lucullus resolving that no banquets of 
peacocks’ tongues and nightingales’ brains 
should cost more than so many sestercii, 
Catiline resolving on ne more conspiracies, 
and Cicero upon less talking. And doubt- 
less long before their time there was some 
other day set apart and made memorable 
by this same custom, for even when Adam 
aud Eve left Eden they must have made a 
resolve to eat no more apples of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, should 
they chance to come across them. 

But indeed the making of good resoln- 
tions has always been so easy that one mar- 
vels why any day in especial should ever 
have been set apart for the purpose. Yet 
the fact is that almost every one likes to 
postpone the time of relinquishing the par- 
ticular naughtiness which: for any reason 
has become objectionable, whether the rea- 
son be the bare fact of its own character or 
be the injury it works. 

It is so easy to be good next week or the 
week after, because that pe#on who is go- 
ing to be good next week or che week after 
is another individual, the person of that 
time another person, not one’s self, not the 
person of this time. It is so difficult to say, 
Now, now, now is the time to leave off! 
because the person whom “ Now” addresses 
is one’s self, and experiences the whole bit- 
terness of the renunciation. And for this 
reason we may observe that usually the 
time for carrying the good resolve into ef- 
fect is seldom this moment or this day, but 
is always among the to-morrows; and thus 
uncounted good resolutions are made in any 
part of the last year, the time for their bud- 

ding into action being always left for the 


It is true, very possibly, that only one in 

a million of these resolutions ever amounts 
to anything permanently. A month, a week, 
a day, may see the end of them, and the 
old sin or delinquency or habit may be in 
the ascendant again, sometimes, alas! re- 
enforced and stronger than before, strong 
almost to the point of indifference as to its 
destruction on the part of him “ breaking 
his oath and resolution like a twist of rot- 
ten silk.” What is the use? the question 
rises in the mind of the owner of the broken 
resolution; it can’t be helped; the breake? 
was made to break; it rans % the blood; 
he was given the watuie that experiences 
temptations Ne was not given the strength 
to overcome temptation ; you cannot change 
the spots in the leopard; that is he; if you 
want to change him, you want something 
other than he, you don’t want him; ances- 
try is stronger than a desire to do other- 
wise; it’s of no use. And thus the trick, 
the custom, the wholly undesirable habit, ia 
left to run its race. 

Yet that is but one possibility; and when 
this stage of indifference has not been reach- 
ed, how well it is only to have made the reso- 
lution, whether one is successful] in keeping 
it or not! Just as hypocrisy is the tribute 
which vice pays to virtue, so the itvete Hak- 
ing of the resolution implies the knowledge 
of wrong, and of a tight exceeding wrong} 
and to make a determination to dBcard the 
wrong is already one step towatd embracing 
the right—7s, in fact, embracing it—is, while 

being the resolve, also the carrying out of 
the resolve, however little way. The re- 
solve is the outconie of the Bett part of 
one’s nature; the not keping it is one’s 
weakness onty. 

Jt would seem, then, that this first day 
vf the new year is really a sort of sacrificial 
day; and while we never cefebi¥ate it with 
external ceremonial Ss a day of sacredness, 
as we do Many other holidays, it is in very 
truth a day of sacredness in the effeet that 
it has upon us as a means of pris, Yet us 
say, since there is ne question but that the 
making of govd resolutions is a means of 
grace, ho matter how poorly we use the 
tneans afterward. On that one day of all 
the three hundred and sixty-five we have 
the chance to make ourselyea better thal 

we were by all the height of our desire and 
our resolve, aiid thus something of the lofti- 
ness of the desire and the resolve belongs 
about the day. In those regions where most 
of us live the landscape that surrounds the 
day lends it an external purity and holiness 
from its first blush over fields of rime to 
its last sparkle of stats over icy spires and 
suow-capped roofs. A day that is sacrificed 
by an alnrost universal desire for the #ttAln- 
ment of purer and holier things could not 
| be better set; attl We see its white radiance 
| of frost and sunshine exteriorly, and feet 
within the white splendor with which cen- 
turies of reaching afte? better things in good 
resolves have clothed it, and we recognize 
that though roses and bird songs ‘and sonth- 
west zephyrs ‘are Sweet in thei? Way, yet, 
after all, it is not im the season of the sum- 
mer suuehine, with flowers and fragrance, 
but now in the time of the north wind and 
the dark short day, now on this day that is 
really a holy day, “‘comeS in the sweet o’ 
the year.” 








WOMEN AND MEN, 
JUSTICE TQ COUNTRY VILLAGES, 

T is a curiets fact that the increased inter- 

course between city and country, in the way 
vf summer boarding, does not as yet bring about 
an increased clearness of mutual comprehension. 
Our novelists, looking through the windows of 
the summer boarding-houses, usually see the vil- 
lager only on the boarding-house side, and ton- 
struct out of their internal consciousness all the 
rest. It is only those who, like Miss Jewett, have 
themselves formed a part of the rural life they 
describe who can do it any justice, Our coun- 
try people have a very keen insight into charac- 
ter, with a great power of reticence and resérve; 
and they will observe with perfect equilibrium 
the vagaries of summer visitors, atid perhaps 
rather enjoy the demure consciousness that their 
own ways ate misunderstood and their maxims 
misapplied. Sonretimes, again, they are unduly sus- 
picious, and ever-ready to assume the existence 
of barriers and jealousies which are not really 
there. Still, it is my experience that a genuine 
and spontaneous human sympathy readily breaks 
down this obstacle. “ A man’s a man for a’ that” 
—and the same is true even of a woman—and 
where one really approaches our rural life in a 
perfectly cordial and friendly spirit, without a 
trace of patronizing or affectation, the good sense 
of every community will usually meet him half- 
way. There is no demand for a loud and vulgar 
familiarity—indeed, it defeats its own end—but 
what really comes from the heart goes to the 
heart, sooner or later. 
This free and spontaneous intercourse is no 
doubt harder for women than for men to accom- 
plish, since their lives are more in-door even in 
the country, and they are not thrown into the 
easy and casual contact of the post-office and the 
grocery store. Then there is the barrier of cos- 


tume, and of the implied haughtiness which is 





first day of the new year. 


suspected to lie in a tailor-made gown and a 


French bonnet. Theit relations with the loval 
washer-womah and seatiisttess take éasily an, ai 
of more definite social gradation that is itipli 

in theit husband’s hit. With the farmer and the 
blackstith. Mingling less easily in the village 
Society, they come less in touch with its pursuits 
and interests. One often hears of instances 
where years of external contact seem to have 
done nothing to bridge the gap. A friend of 
mine was organizing a public library for a sea- 
side village, and was planning with some of the 
large donors their first litt of Hooks. She sug- 
gested the, WiVerley Novels, and her chief ally 
Was utterly astonished. ‘My dear, they have 
never even heard of the Waverley Novels; you 
must mean Mrs. Southworth.” Calling in pre- 
sently a young girl of the village who happened 
to be at the house, and asking her for sugges- 
tions, she at once named the Waverley Novels as 
a desideratum, saying that she herself had read 
them all, but that her younger brothers and sis- 
ters had not, Then came a neighboring market- 
gardener who had beet asked to ayy a list 
of beoks, and his list proved th bé headed by “a 
complete Bet Of Ruskin.” The elder lady, who 
hiad occupied a country residence in that village 
for ten years, went home with the valuable discov- 
ery that she knew very little about her neighbors: 
The trouble is that whert petple Hive Hever 
personally foritied & putt GF Village life, And have 
Sotight the Village mally as a relief froma care 
ahd Bvcial obligations, there is no rpasol wh 
they should be better acquainted with it at the 
end of Septelitber thati dt the beginning of July. 
They Ret the people as they come and go through 
the rural streets, or at the railway station, or 
possibly at church. If the visiters give mucb 
thought to the ‘permanent residents, it is perhaps 
to wonder what their purstilts and recreations 
really are, What they do for enjoyment when they 
are not working. It is very common to assume 
that because they do not dance under the, trees or 
meet at beer-gardens, they have therefore no 80 
cial relaxations, These Visitors liaVe never had 
even a Motent’s glance at the forms of social 
intercourse that really exist; they have never 
seen the inside of a “grange meeting” or &# 
“Chautauqua cirele”; they have tieVet Utteiided 
a village plienie it eiifimer, or a dance on the 
pyenini® st the agricultural fair in autumn, or a 
husking, or a coru-roast, or a winter sleigh-ride. 
If the visitors had attended these they would have 
found that though the village people did hot eti- 
joy themselves in the precise manner of Freneh 
or German peasants, or celebrate the old English 
harvest-home, they yet had festiviules of their 
éwh quite a& intelligent, quite as healthful, leav- 
ing quite as little sting behind, and above all, be- 
longing to the soil, and therefore fitted to it, 

It is the commonest possible tendency when 
comparing our American people with others to 
demand of everybody the standards and manners 
that are elsewhere demanded utily of a limited 
class, This is to 4 certain extent a compliment 
to oir people, and it is really justified in a degree 
by the avtual results, up té a vertaill pdink of the 
public-schodl Sysver anid Of democratic manners, 
fevelliig up instead of down. A friend of mine, 
giving a little girl of six a birthday party in a 
country Village Where this houselitd Firiiled ihe 
only Sutimer vikitord, baturally invited the chil- 
drei With whom she played the most. It would 
have been hard to imagine a little group more 
neatly dressed, on the whole, or bette! beuaved; 
and it turned ut, bi subsequent analysis, that 
ome EHlest was the child of a teacher, one of a 
blacksmith, one of a carpenter, two were chil- 
dren of a farm laborer (American), and twe 6f & 
Swedish mechanic, This WAS Us it should be; 
but hew oftei we hear the most unreasonable 
tfemands upon the parents of these children! 
They are criticised because they have not the 
scientific aptitudes of a German professor, or the 
eye for art that comes easily in Paris or in Flor- 
ence, If they Nae used all their advantages, 
that {5 all that can be asked of anybody ; if they 
are, on the whole, the equals of those pursuing 
the same employments and living on the sam¢ 
incomes in other countries, that is all we eat 
reasonably expect, Aa a matter of fact, they are 
not enly eqttal, but usually very much superivt 
to the correspotiding elassés in obhet cdlintties. 
Reading over again with delight Hardy’s story 
Har from the Madding Crowd, {1 was struck with 
the fact that in the New England Village Whelé 
I had spent the stimnier the idst ignorant or 
uncouth persot Whom I cotild recall, of Amerivan 
bitth, was 80 Superior in general ray ew i 
in self-respect to the most enligtitehed 8f Hardy's 
quaint rusties that he Might be classed as be- 
longing té 4 distinct social order. And as to the 
fiere matter of wsthetic cultivation, there is not 
an accessible elevation in the Appalachian range 
whose summit is not worn with the feet of peo- 
ple from the neighboring towns who have gone 
up there in picnic parties to see the view; whereas 
who ever encountered a Swiss peasant who cared 
to ascend a mountain without being paid for it? 

as Wee, 





THE OCCUPATIONS OF WOMEN 
COLLEGE GRADUATES, 
1. 

i order to assist in the affirmative argument 

upon the question of the benefit of the col 
legiate education of women, I have undertaken, 
for the service of the Association of the Col- 
legiate Alumna, and with the co-operation of 
many of its members, to present a statistical 
statement of the occupations of the women grad- 
uates of twelve American colleges. The inves- 
tigation of the pursuits now followed by 2619 
women, and their accurate classification into 
“housewives or married graduates,” “ teachers,” 
“in other professions,” and in “ no gainful occu- 
pation,” was not a task of speedy nor light ac- 
complishment, but the hope that the result, would 








rove thé usefulness of cole oe wonten, aiid 
possibly jndify UpiniBi whilch may exist in op- 
position to the higher education of women, has 
made the collection of statistics an inspiring 
study, and has invested their collation with pe- 
culiar interest. In following the results it is 
reasonable to give due allowance to the condi- 
tions of the student before her entrance into col- 
lege, and her circumstances after graduation, 
over which, the college has,no influenee nor edt: 
trél. In reading the statistics some personal 
facts should be remembered, so that the appear- 
ances do not seem deceptive, as in the case of the 
“married” graduates, who are often engaged in 
remunerative occupations, and whose professions 
should be considered, since it was not possible 
to give them full expression, In all instances it 
is not given to figures to bring out the deeply in- 
teresting history of individual effort which they 
contain, 

Of 2619 graduates, 998, or 88.10 pet céht., até 
fiiarritd; 949, dr 86.24 per cerit;; are teathers j 
138; Ur 8.09 pet cctit, dte eligdged 1H other prB- 
fessions ; 539, or 20.58 per cent., are in no gain- 
ful occupations. As might te -xpected, Oberlin, 
the oldest college, co-educational and Western, 
and Syracuse, haye the largest per vetit. of tii 
ried eriiditates; 87.88 per Gent. atid 65.93 per ceht: 
béspertively, folldwed by Vas8ar; which ledds thé 
colleges for wonieti only with 239 married gtad: 
ilites, dr 35.49 pet cetit, Wellesley atid Simitll 
Have, the, files’ per bent, ik this Glass, 14.19 
nd 18.56, both Eastern and young colleges. As 
Wellesley especially encourages happy marriages, 
and welcomes heartily at festivals its “‘ sons-in- 
law,” the influence of, thege. colleges does ot a 
toward celibacy.. The large proportion of the 
women Pratuiites df the Massdchiisetts Institlite 
of Technology who are now engaged in teach- 
ing is noticeable; Boston fas 54.41; Wesleyan, 
65.21 ;, and Wellesley, 51.68. Smith closely fol- 
lows Wellesley, but Vassar is far in the rear, 
though she has furnished excellent members to 
the profession, Oberlin has the smallest per 
cent. of teaching graduates, though a larger 
number than any othet eullege. Other Pas - 
tidng hate riot beet Paplildt dros alilttind whd 
The University 
of California has the largest per cent., 15.59, and 
it is interesting to know that the majority of the 
9 graduates of this class are engaged in fruit- 
raising and agricultural oveupations, Kansas 
lias 11.11 per cent., of whom a small per cent. 
may be classed as rancl-owners, Cornell haa 
10,10 jer eerit, of eliiefly medical and literary 
Braduates. . The sinallest per cerita: are front 
Syracuse, Weillesiey, and Obellin, two of these 
colleges having been more energetic in matri- 
monial lines than in independent careers. The 
column of figures devoted to those engaged in 
non-wage-eatning oeeupations ineludes the trav- 
ellers abroad, the students, and those at home. 
Bmith, Wellesley, and Vassar have the largest 
per tent: in this class, 35.29, 31.78, and $9.71 

The Assveiitidn of BXilewidibs Aliittinihy with 
356 meliibers from 14 Ameheali coliéged; may bb 
truly called representitive. Although establist, 
ed for oily half & dogen yeats; it hdS perfotitd 
 loval work iH thb iHtbrett OF the hiblier ediici- 
tion, and through the energy of its management 
has been useful to society in aw — attention 
to opportunities open to woien, \ eapectill kno® 
ledge of tie Ovvlipations of graduates in the as 
sociation, obtained through accurate statistics, 
strengthens the deductions obtained froma larger 
body of graduates, and, furnishes valuable. jjlus- 
trationg from the work of itdividials, OF ius 
APA memuvers registered the Ist of March (Cali- 
fornia’s members being omitted), 135 are mar- 
ried, 238 are teachers, 55 in other professions, 37 
special students for past-graduate degrees, aud 
60 in ne galuful oy pee Vassar Uollege, 
White ’Sntributes the largest number of mem- 
bers, has 61 married, 76 teachers, 21 profession- 
al, 10 special students, and 31 in no gainful o¢- 
cupation. It is interesting to notlee the profes 
sions other than teavhing which have been eho. 
sen, There are 6 physicians, 3 lawyers, 1 in a 
government department, 1 author, 5 journalists, 
¥ musitiatis or instruéters in music, 1 elocutiot: 
ist; 1 lady priheipil of a cbllege, 1 private aebre: 
tary, 1 printer, and 1 griidiate ih rhercautile bual 
Hess. Sdmb Vassiir mrididtes habe njlde Hotabla 
Cottribubidn’ tw seikuke, atid edpbeidlly t6 asbroh! 
Omy. A few iidrried graduates pursue work of 
professiénal character, Among whom are a stu. 
dent in & phystedl laboritory (on Who, his hot 
duly takel A photiinbht plibe Among Atinrledit 
Beiehtists for her contributions to the literature 
of domestic chemistry, but who also conducts a 
chemical laboratory in the institution of which 
she is the only woman instructor), one whio is 
making special study of psycho-physies, and oth- 
ers who contribute to periodical literature. Sev- 
eral Vassar members who are at home are 80 
actively engaged in philanthropic work that they 
might be called philanthropists by profession, if 
the term would not seem invidious; others are 
finding work of domestic and social usefulness, 
for which they are given confidence and means of 
influence through their college training. 

Of the 87 Smith College members 10 are mar- 
ried, 51 are teachers, 8 professional, 10 especial 
students, and 8 in no gainful occupation. In the 
different professions are 2 physicians, 2 libra- 
rians, 1 artist, 1 author, and 1 printer. One Smith 
graduate is studying at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, and of 3 graduates studying abroad, & 
are students at Newnham. A member who is 
State Superintendent of Hygiene of the Nationak 
Temperance Union turns the education received 
at Smith to one of its best social uses. 

Of the 74 graduates of Wellesley College who, 
have joined the association, 11 are married, 39 are 
teachers, 8 in other professions, 6 students, and, 
1 in no gainful oceupation. Library work, medi- 
eal practice, journalism, and art are branches 
chesen by graduates who have a taste for those- 


are in the wage-earning classes, 














pursuits. Among the literary workers of Welles- 
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ley is a poet—the only poet in the association. 
Some Wellesley graduates are missionaries, 
Boston University, which is particularly well 
represented in the association with 56 from 69 
graduates, has 14 married, 31 teachers, 5 pro- 
fessional, and 6 members in no gainful oceupa- 
tions. Two assistant librarians, 1 author, and 2 
journalists are the professional members. One 
graduate has entered the new profession of sani- 
tation, and by lectures and literary work is giv- 
ing most valuable instructions upon the best 
means of preserving health through sanitary sci- 
ence. Another, with much charitable work, has 
continued her special literary studies, and has 
won reputation for scholarly work by means of a 
paper read before the American Oriental Society. 
The Boston University members seem to have a 
sincere realization of their duties toward society. 
Many occupy positions of a public character. 
With 32 members, Cornell has 6 married, 16 
teachers, 4 professional, 3 especial students, and 
3 at home. One graduate who has pursued stu- 
dies with honor at Zurich is Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of a woman’s college. Two members are 
journalists, and 1 is an artist who probably ob- 
tained her skill in etching from the practice in 
making fine scientific illustrations in the college. 





t 


A graduate who has taken the course in a school 
of dentistry has opened a practice in a New York 
office which may well prove attractive to patients, 
especially to women and children. 

The 22 Michigan members present a notable 
record of activity. Of the 11 teachers, 6 are 
professors or instructors in colleges, and 1 is the 
president of the largest woman’s college in the 
country; 1 of the 3 married members works 
with her husband in microscopy; 1 is a lawyer; 
lin government employ; 1 is a type-writer op- 
erator; and 1 is an architect. There are 4 es- 
pecial students ; but no members are pursuing do- 
mestic work at home. 

Oberlin, with its 12 married members, 
ers, and 1 elocutionist, has contributed repre- 
sentative graduates to the association. An 
Oberlin alumna of the year 1847 has been lee- 
turer, writer, and leader of the movement for the 
political advancement of women in the country. 
Wisconsin, Kansas, Wesleyan, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Syracuse, and North- 
western universities have together 38 representa- 
tives, who belong chiefly to the married and teach- 
ing classes. A Tady principal from Syracuse aud 
a librarian from Kansas are members of other 
professions. 


5 teach- 


Occupations OF WomeEN CoLLeGk GRADUATES. 





























ww . oe 
In no 

Housewives In other | 

(Married), | Teachers. | 6, upat a Gocepitten 
|~Oberlin Gollege...-- 479 229 $1 | 89 

| Vassar College .....--+..+s+eeeee. 239 «|= «197 38 Ww | 
| tKansas, Univ ‘ 26 19 7 11 
| Michigan, U —v Of ...05. 5 16 14 18 

racuse Univers ; 60 29 2 
| assachusetts eee of Tec hnology , 2 5 
iW esleyan College ......- ey 15 2 ; 
"+ Jornell University .........- 2 «| 4| 0 19 
Boston University . 20 | 37 5 6 
California, U niversity st as eae 15 24 9 10 
Wellesley Colleg ‘ 42 | 183 7 94 
Smith College........ PTT 35 124 8 91 
| 2619 gs | 949 | 138 a) 
* Admission of women. t To the class of 1886. + Approximately. 
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Women Grapvuates Expressep In Per Cent 





Whol , 
Graduates. | Occupation 
Oberlin College . $28 } 2765 | 3.75 10.74 
Vassar Colle 675 29.18 | 5.64 29.77 
Kansas, University of 53 80.16 | 11.11 17.46 
Michigan, University of. 49.67 | 9.15 176 | 
Syracuse University. 31.86 | 2.20 | 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 7 71.42 4 
Wesleyan College ..... 23 65.21 
C covnall University 99 | 4141 19.19 
—— University .. 65 54 4 8.82 
California, University of . 58 | 41.37 2 

Wellesley College... 296 | 51.68 7 
Smith C ree 258 | 45 06 . 28 

| Total.....+---+-+++++: { 36.24 | 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


NOVELTIES IN BONNETS, 


i ie caprices in millinery displayed for mid- 
winter show the extremes of fur-trimmed 
bonnets for general wear, and tulle bonnets with 
flower garniture for the theatre and other dressy 
occasions. The fur trimming is no longer mere sly 
an edge for the brim, but may be a whole crown 
of fur, or else there are fur panels down each 
side of the crown, with loops and tabs placed up- 
right in front amid the ribbon loops of the stand- 
ing bow, while an English fancy is a strap and 
slender bow of fur to fasten the bonnet under 
the chin; this is very handsome and warm-looking 
in the short close pile of seal-skin, or gray or 
black Astrakhan, or of the natural plucked bea- 
ver. Russian sable is so fashionable for tippets, 
shoulder capes, and muffs that tabs or panels of 
it are also being placed on bonnets, where it looks 
rather heavy, as it does also when made up in 
tight-fitting jackets. 

“Gold. brocaded ribbon almost entirely of metal 
is just introduced as a trimming for London bon- 
nets and hats. The cap shapes with soft crowns 
laid in long irregular folds are varied in many 

ways, and are now finished with fine knife-pleate “d 
cap-like brims making a thickly pleated mass 
above the forehead ; this is done not only in tulle 
but in velvet, the pleating being too flatly folded 
to be clumsy. Another face trimming found to 
be very becoming is two crimped puffs « of lisse or 
crépe in light colors—pink, blue, or laveunder— 
placed inside the brim like the ruche of widows’ 
bonnets; this is especially pretty in embroidered 
velvet bonnets that are put more smoothly over 
the frame than those of plain velvet, to better dis- 
play the embroidery. This embroidery is done 
in metal threads—gold, silver, steel, and copper— 
of natural shades, all used together in a very ef- 
fective way, though gold with jet, and gold with 
steel, are found to suit most colors best. 

The Tam o’ Shanter bonnet differs from the 
round hat of that name, and is liked for its light. 
ness as well as its grace, as it has no frame, but 
merely a round band fitting the head, on which a 
single large piece of velvet or cloth is sewed 
without lining; this is shaped to point forward 
in large folds, is ornamented with some watered 
ribbon loops, a feather or quills used for trim- 
mings, and strings are added to tie under the chin, 
This is a very dressy bonnet, and far more youth- 
ful than the demure capote. Unlined crowns are 
an excellent feature of winter bonnets that are 
made of heavy materials, and are also seen in the 
thinnest tulles and laces, and in the English crape 
used for deep mourning bonnets. 

New cloth bonnets for wearing with cloth suits 
are covered with passementerie like that used for 
trimming the dress. Chamois-skin with pink- 
ed edges covers the front or the crown of bon- 
nets to be worn with gowns that have a vest of 
chamois; the edge of the brim and middle of the 
crown are filled in with ruches of snipped silk— 
prnne, navy blue, or terra-cotta of the color of 
the cloth of the gown. Arrow-tips of silver or 
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gilt are added to the quills now so much used for 
cloth bonnets and for turbans. Feather turbans 
with an Alsacian bow of ribbon and puffed velvet 
front are among the novelties sent out from 
London. 

In order to lower bonnets from their objection- 
able height, milliners are using side bows and ro- 
settes for trimming them, as the bonnets them- 
selves are not unreasonably high. A new bow 
to be placed on the left side, and almost covering 
it, is called the ten-end bow, as it has ten droop- 
ing eae of watered ribbon cut bias and gradu- 
lengthening toward the back, while above 
are four or five short standing loops closels 
strapped. On the other side of the bonnet is 
close rosette made of narrower ribbon than that 
of the bow, or of pleated tulle if the bonnet is 
tulle. These trimmings are especially liked for 
the stylish Nanon bonnet—a small pointed poke 
without strings, which is now in favor for youth- 
ful and dressy bonnets, whether of tulle, velvet, 
or cloth. The winged Nanon is a fanciful French 
design for making the entire bonnet of the wings 
of small birds, allowing each wing to project 
outward from the foundation. Large rosettes 
shaped like dahlias are made of stiff set pleatings 
and put on felt bonnets, one on each side, and 
these are often of contrasting colors, as olive 
green and gray-blue, or terra-cotta and moss green, 
or black with brigut coquelicot red; milliners say 
six yards of ribbon are put in each rosette with 
its row after row of pleatings. 

Tulle bonnets, in emulation of English styles, 
are now worn all winter for theatre and dress 
bonnets, aud roses and other flowers are their 
garniture. Pale straw-colored tulle is laid in 
small folds along the crown of one model, with 
yellow roses down the middle of the crown and 
a full — of moss green velvet along the 
brim. The Nanon bonnets of poppy red tulle 
have knife-pleatings extending backward from 
the front, and forming a full frill over the fore- 
head ; black watered ribbon is then used for the 
stylish ten-end bow on the left side, with a tulle 
rosette that covers the riglit, or else the bonnet 
is outlined with narrower black moiré ribbon on 
which are set cunning little butterfly bows in 
front and on the crown. Gobelin blue tulle is 
similarly made with creamy ribbons, and pale 
pink tulle with moss green ribbon and a high ai- 
grette. There are also large round hats for 
eveuing with the brim of shirred tulle, and the 
entire crown, without lining, is made of soft 
surah, or velvet, or else of wide sash ribbon laid 
on in large folds and loops that are graceful and 
careless-looking. 

Very dressy bonnets for light mourning are 
made of black watered silk shirred on cords in a 
cone-shaped crown, edged with two torsades or 
twists along the brim, one of the silk and the 
other of China crape, and trimmed with a crown 
bow of black watered ribbon, or of gros grain 
with watered edge, and strings of the same. 
Black tulle bonnets are made in the pleated 
Nanon shapes, and trimmed with an aigrette and 
watered bow, There are also dressy mourning 
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bonnets made entirely of pointed loops of narrow 
watered ribbon, each pointed end finished with a 
bead, while other transparent bonnets are made 
of silk cords joined by dull beads or by glitter- 
ing polished jet beads strung together. English 
crape bonnets are made with the long soft puffs 
fashionable in colored bonnets, instead of the se- 
vere pleats and folds formerly used ; thus a crape 
Nanon bonnet is trimmed with an Alsacian bow 
of wide gros grain ribbon, or a capote of English 
crape has the brim tucked and shirred, and the 
crown (without lining) is gathered and puffed in 
long soft folds. The veil of er ‘ape is much less 
used than formerly, miany ladies finding it un- 
wholesome, especially when worn over the face, 
and very heavy when draped to hang behind; 
in some families it is interdicted altogether, while 
others wear it over the face only at the funeral, 
having it immediately afterward drapéd to hang 
behind, arranging it in high folds as a trimming 
on the bonnet, instead of in the flat smooth folds 
lately used. Veils of silk-warped nuns’ veiling 
are made up with stitched hems, and many pre- 
fer them to crape. Face veils of Brussels net or 
of tulle are now worn long enough to cover the 
whole face. The widow’s ruche of crimped white 
lisse is no longer de rigueur for the bonnets of 
young widows, as they find it conspicuous, though 
it is retained by old ladies, 

Large poke bonnets of felt with nodding plumes, 
bows, loops, and strings of watered ribbon are 
worn by little girls; these may be white for very 














small girls, but for those from eight to twelve 
years of age they are usually of a dark color to 
match the cloth cloak with which they are worn. 
Gobelin blue felt pokes with gray ostrich tips 
are worn by little girls in their walks on Fifth 
Avenue, with gray-blue cloth cloaks made with 
the cape entirely of pleating like that illustrated 
on page 769 of Bazar No. 45, Vol. XX. Terra- 
cotta pokes, and also large round hats of felt, are 
trimmed with gray Astrakhan or with natural 
beaver and worn with long cloth redingotes of 
the same color by girls of twelve or fourteen years 

Velvet, velveteen, and cloth are fashionable ma- 
terials for children’s cloaks and dresses, but plush 
has been used in such poor qualities that even 
the finest silk plushes have lost favor. The vel- 
veteens wear well and are inexpensive, and are 
to be had in all the fashionable Gobelin shades 
Velvet gowns for dancing parties are made with 
high waist, puffed sleeves, and a full skirt, and 
have deep pointed collar and cuffs of Irish lace 
or of embroidery, The pretty cashmere and 
crépeline dresses are, however, quite as effective, 
and are to be commended for their simplicity and 
The necks of new guimpe 
dresses are cut in V-shape, and the guimpe may 
be of lace for dressy occasions, though the finely 
tucked muslin and embroidered guimpes are pre- 
ferred by most mothers. 





because less costly. 


A polonaise over-dress 
with a guimpe in V-shape is new for cashmeres and 
crépelines ; the front has three braided length- 
wise tabs, and the flat sides have large square 
pockets prettily braided ; the skirt is in accordion 
folds or in large kilt pleats. Warm leggings for 
the street are of tan-colored morocco or of un- 
kid, buttoned their entire length on the 
outside, and extending up under the kilt skirt. 
Pretty demi-trained toilettes for 
are made of white wool and 
skirt is full and straight, with a wide braided 
border the front and sides at the foot 

The waist is high on the shoulders, but open in 

a V in front, the fulness being gathered along 

the shoulder seam and at the point in front and 
| back. A band of braiding edges the point of 

the neck, and much wider bands are set in the 
| under-arm seams, and sloped gradually narrower 
to the point at the end of the front. The sleeves 
are slightly full, with a braided point forming a 
cap at the top, and another forming a cuff. Sim- 
ilar toilettes are made up of erépeline, pale gray, 
chamois-color, pearl, sky blue, or pink, or darker 
old-rose, with the trimming formed merely of 
moiré of the same color or else ivory white; a 
sash of two loops and ends is added in the back 
Round waists belted with ribbon are worn by 
débutantes, and may be made quite plain if the 
wearer is plump, or gathered full on the shoul- 
ders if she is slight. The crossed-over 
different on each side, are on more elaborate 
dresses, as one of chamois-colored silk crossing 
full from the right side to open on the left side, 
which is made up of white and gold embroidery ; 
tue skirt is full, opening also on the left over an 
under-skirt of the white and gold. 

A new feature in tea gowns is that of having 
the full front of some becoming dark shade, 
while the gown itself is very light, as pale Nile 
green moiré for the gown, with the front of very 
dark green faille. Another favorite eaprice is 
for making these full fronts more close-fitting 
by smocked stitches at the throat and waist line, 
or else putting fine tucks or pleats there to shape 
the fulness to the figure. The pleats are held 
by feather-stitching, and the honey-combed ot 
smocked fronts have a pearl bead set in each 
corner of the diamonds. Contrasting colors are 
also seen in the fronts of such gowns, as old-rose 
with gray-blue, or pink with moss green. 

White and gold are fashionable colors for tea 
gowns and tea jackets. White faced-cloth or 
the more supple Chuddah cloths of which India 
shawls are made are used for the gown, with 
white gauze wrought with gold for the chemise 
Russe, or the long full front on which the plain 
redingote-shaped garment opens. Some pretty 
jackets in the square-cornered Louis Quatorze 
style are of ivory white faille, with the vest em- 
broidered or braided with gold, and a full cravat 
or jabot of real lace at the throat. For colored 
jackets the Gobelin blue or Cordova leather plush- 
es are used with a vest of white and gold, made 
of faille and braid, with also high collar and 
revers on the sleeves of the white and gold 

Stained ivory and mother-of-pearl are revived 
to rival the elaborate silver tops of umbrellas 
for both ladies and men. Flat handles of ivory 
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have a silver shield bearing the owner’s name, 
and there 


are dogs’ heads and hoofs of ivory 
stained a 


dark tint. The fluted silver 
handles and the knobs of repoussé silver are still 
in great favor. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Lovisk er Cik; and Messrs. Arrken, Son, 
& Co.; ARNOLD, Constanie, & Co.; Lorp & Tay- 
Lox; and Srern. Brorners 
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PERSONAL. 

Tue death of Mrs. Joun Jacop Astor is more 
than a social loss, although it will be bard to fill 
her place as a Jeader of society. There was no 
more charitable woman in New York than Mrs. 
ASTOR, and her good deeds were mure than those 
recorded in the newspapers. Hers was the old- 
school politeness in fashion when France was 
our model, before the undemonstrative Euglish 
manners became de rigueur. She was a little 
stately, but always gracious, and it muy be said 
of her with truth that she never spoke ill of any 
one. In her manner of living she avoided osten- 
vation, and, except on certain special oceasions 


when she wore her diamonds, her dress was as 
simple as that of any well-to-do gentleman’s 
wife. Mrs. Astor was not a Southern woman, 


as has been stated since her death. Her father, 
THOMAS GIBBES, was a South Carolinian, but 
her mother was of one of New York’s oldest 
Knickerbocker families, the VANDER Hevuve.s. 
Mrs. GIBBES was a woman Of bright mind and 
rare accomplishments. She died quite recently 
atauripeoldage. Mrs. ASTOR was a New-Yorket 
in all her feelings and sympathies, and she was 
a distinguished specimen of a race of fine old 


New York gentlewomen, which, alas! is faust dis- 
appearing. 
—Tuomas Harpy, the well-known anthor of 


Far from the Madding Crowd, The Mayor of Cas- 
terbridje, The Woodlandess, etc., as just written 
a charming little story of English life, calles 
“The Waiting Supper,’ which will be begun in 


the next number of HARPER’s WEEKLY. 

—Social New York sustains another loss in 
the death of Mrs. Lizz1gz NICHOLSON Howe, wife 
of Dr. Josepn W. Howe, and granddaughter of 
the late James C, NICHOLSON, Commissioner of 
Charities and Correction. Mrs. Howe, who died 
ol pneumonia alter a week’s illness, leaves more 
sincere mourners than falls to the lot of most 
private individuals. She was a woman of un- 
usually Winning manners and many accomplish- 
ments. She had fine artistic tastes, and her tal 
ent for amateur acting contributed largely to the 
New York charities. 


—Mrs. ARTHUR SHERWOOD (née Rostna Em- 
METT) has made for HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE a 
beautiful water-color, which has been repro- 
duced by lithography und issued as a supple- 
ment to the number of Youn@ Peop.e for De- 
cember 20th. The title of the picture is “An 


Unwilling Partnet a graceful virl of fourteen 
years Is leading out to the dance a pretty little 
boy of six, who shows by his bashful manner 
that he hus no proper appreciation of the com- 
pliment paid him 


—The latest dog added to Mrs, CLEVELAND'S 
kennels is a big rough-couted St. Bernard, one 
of the Macdonna stock. His mother, Beda, was 


the winner of a first prize at a New York bench 





show. Mrs. CLEVELAND’S dog was named Ava 
lanche when given to her, but she changed the 
name to Kay (not K.) in bonor of the giver, who 


was not, by-the-way, her friend Miss KinGsrorp. 








— The first lines ANDREW CAKNEGIE wrote for 
print appeared in the New York Tribune, and 
for them Horace GREELEY Wrote him «a letter 
of thanks. Mr. CakNEGI« has a yvreat many 


photographs of his recent coaching trip in Eng 
lund, the most of which were taken by Mrs. 
CARNEGIE, Who is as good a photographer as 
she is a musician. 
—WiLuiaM N. RIDDLE, 
Penn Bank of Pittsburg 





ex-President of the 
lh, and now a New York 
broker, is among the best close-range shots in 
Americ 1. He is a pale, slender man, with only 
lung. It was owing to his invalidism that 
he becume a crack shot. When not allowed to 
walk about he used to sit in the hospital yard 
and shoot at a mark nearly all day. In this way 
he became an expert, and is said to have defeat- 
ed Buffalo Bill in a shooting match. 

—Protessor LANGLEY, the astronomer, 
has just been elected Secretary of the 
nian Institution, is one of the lions of Washing- 
ton society. He is much sought after for din- 
ner parties. His bright eyes and enthusiastic 
manner contradict the signs of age seen in his 
gray hairs. 

—General SHERIDAN is one of the few generals 
who cannot be induced to print his experiences 
in the late civil-war. His idea is that more ac- 
curate history is to be got from records than 
from recollections. He carefully kept all 
the official documents connected with his mili- 
tary service, though a large part of them were 





one 


who 


Smithso- 


has 


destroyed in the Chicago fire. More recently 
he found in the attic of the White House a great 
many of President LINCOLN’s war telegrams, 
which he arranged in proper order and consign- 


ed to a place of safety. 

—Being asked his opinion as to the ethics of 
Santa Claus, Dr. WILLIAM M. Tayuor takes up 
the cudgels in defence of the saint in this em- 
phatic way in the New York Tribune: 


**T cannot see that any harm is done by the refer- 
ences to and representations of Santa Claus at Christ- 
mas. In the Sunday-school of the Bethany Church, 
which is supported by the Broadway Tabernacle, and 
does its work in Tenth Avenue, we bave had Santa 
Claus every year since I have been in the country, and, 
so far as I have been able to discover, with no detri- 


ment to the truthfulness or truth-lovingness of the 
scholars. The purism which would rule that out of 
all Christmas celebrations would deprive the nursery 


of all such ‘classics’ as Jack and the Bean-stalk, Jack 
the Giant-killer, Gulliver's Travels, and the like; would 
overlay entirely the youthful imagination; would put 
an end to all childish playing at this or that; and would, 
in a word, take the poetry out of childhood and make 
it all only very dull prose. I am not sure but that, 
fairly carried out, it would also taboo all the literature 
of imagination, and destroy everything in the shape of 
a book that is not literal fact. Perhaps your corre- 
spondent has not sufficiently pondered the distinction 
between truth and fact, and has failed to perceive that 
a thing may be true without being fact. The proper 
antithesis to fact is fiction, and fiction may teach a 
deep truth. Santa Claus is a fiction; but the truth 
beneath that fiction, which sooner or later comes to 
the surface, is love—the love of parents for children, 
teachers for scholars, and Christians for each other; 
and probably in the end that truth is more effectively 
taught because of the impression made by Santa Claus 
in the beginning.” 
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A SEA-WEED CRADLE.—FrRoM THE PAINTING BY ALFRED GUILLOU. 


Evening Fans. 
See illustrations on page 4. 


Sucn fans as these shown in the illustrations are made of the 
same material as the toilette with which they are carried, and 
are trimmed in character with feathers, flowers, and ribbons. 
Fig. 1, designed to accompany a white tulle dress, is covered with 
white tulle, and ornamented with a spray of lilacs and two os- 
trich tips, one white and one lilac. The handle is wound with 
ribbon, and trimmed with ribbon bows in the two colors, Fig. 2 is 
covered with gold-colored thin silk. The edge is surrounded with 
autumn leaves, and on the front is placed a spray of holly and ber- 
ries in gilt filigree. The handle is covered with ribbon, and finish- 
ed with bows at either end. 








Lace Collars with Jabot. 


See illustrations on page 4. } 


Tue standing collar Fig. 1 is of cream white ribbon, folded in a 
point at the front and fastened at the back; at the sides and 
back it is covered with lace folds. Straps of narrow feather- | 
edged white ribbon are attached at the front, and drawn together | 
in a point lower down, to which a lace fan is attached. Three 
ribbon rosettes ornament the front, and a similar rosette covers the | 
fastening. In Fig. 2 the standing collar is of white ribbon cov- 
ered with lace, with a standing frill of lace on the outside, fastened 
down with a band of narrow strawberry ribbon. A lace point is | 
on each side of the collar, and between the points and connected | 
to them by ribbons is a jabot composed of fans of lace and ribbon. | 


Reception Toilettes. 
See illustrations on page 4. 


Tue toilette Fig. 1 is of mahogany red peau de soie and plush 


combined. The draped skirt is of peau de soie; the draperies 
meet at the top of the front, and spread apart toward the bottom 
on a tablier of plush that is let in. The short basque is likewise 
of silk, with a vest and with insertions in the fronts and sleeves 
of plush. It is trimmed with silk passementerie 


The toilette Fig. 2, of which a back view is given in Fig. 4, con- 
sists of a princesse polonaise of light Gob« 
a Bengaline skirt in stripes of Gobelin blue with salmon-color, 
The polonaise has full fronts, opening o1 


in blue cashmere over 


1 narrow vest of the 





silk. A siugie revers of metallic pa erie over velvet is on 
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one side. The high standing collar and cuffs 
match the revers. 

Fig. 3 is a dress of mauve embroidered veiling. 
The full skirt has the embroidery forming a deep 
border at the bottom, and higher up is shirred 
and trimmed with knots of ribbon, The draper- 
ies are arranged in an irregular apron on the 
front and two wing-shaped points on the back. 
The pointed corsage has a shirred vest, with a 
border of the embroidery along each side, and 
shirred elbow sleeves, both studded with ribbon 
bows. 

Winter Bonnets. 


See illustrations on page 4. 


Tue bonnet shown in Fig. 1 is of striped velvet 
in beaver and a darker brown. The velvet is in 
one piece, taken in a deep pleat on the back and 
raised in a puff on the front. A facing of plain 
velvet is inside the brim, and a brown ostrich- 
feather band borders the front. A large feather 
aigrette in brown and metallic tints is on one side 
of the front, with a bow of wide striped brown 
ribbon on the opposite side. 

Fig. 2 is a dark green velvet bonnet, with a 
square crown and flaring brim. The edge is sur- 
rounded with a border of jet bead loops. On 
the back of the crown is a large bow of black 
ribbon, from underneath which proceed four os- 
trich plumes, two of light and two of darker 
green. The strings are of wide black ribbon. 





KATHARINE REGINA* 


AvTuor or “Act Sorts anp Conpitions or Men,” 
“Tur Wortp Went Very Wet Tren,” 
“Tux CuapLain OF THE FLEET,” ETO. 





CHAPTER THE LAST. 
LIFE AND LOVE. 


NVERYBODY at the Hospital continued to 
E show the most extraordinary interest and 
sympathy with Katharine during her short conval- 
escence. The Senior Physician spoke mysterious- 
ly of Joy as a great assistance in cages where the 
patient had been brought low by trouble ; she also 
suid that freedom from anxiety would be found an 
invaluable medicine; and that rest from every 
kind of work,with perhaps travel amid new scenes, 
would complete her cure. She said these ridicu- 
lous things just as if rest and ease and travel were 
attainable, and within the reach of the poorest girl 
in all London. Then the Sister, a most sober- 
minded ard practical person, free from all enthu- 
siasms, agreed with the Senior Physician, and said 
that she was always right, as her patient would 
find. Then the Secretary used to sit by her bed- 
side and whisper that, after all, there was no cure 
so good as Happiness. And so with everybody. 
The other patients were all in the same tale, and 
would tell her that she was a happy girl, and no 
one envied her, because she deserved all. Why, 
even when visitors came to see the other patients 
there used to be a great whispering, and the vis- 
itors would look at her curiously. Because, you 
see, by this time all the world knew the story 
that I have written down, and there had been 
leading articles on Well-known and Historical 
Reappearances, in which the Claimant always fur- 
nished one illustration and a certain Demetrius 
another, and Enoch Arden, Perkin Warbeck, Lam- 
bert Simnel, and one Martin never failed to lend 
their names. 

Katharine mended fast—and one afternoon her 
friend Miss Willoughby told her that the time 
had now come when she could leave the Hospital. 

“ And now, my dear,” she said, “ you are to have 
a surprise. Oh, what a lot of things I have to 
tell you! I heard yesterday what the Doctor— 
oh, she is a wise woman !—said about Joy. Yes, 
Joy is a beautiful medicine. Thank Gop, I know 
it in ™v own case. Now there is no luggage to 
pack up, is there ?” 

“T am the only girl in the world,” said Katha- 
rine—“the only girl, I believe, who has got no 
luggage, no possessions, no money, no friends, and 
no relations.” 

“Yes; which will make all that follows the 
more delightful. You may add, my dear, that 
you have got no clothes.” 

“ No clothes ?” 

“ Why—you could not possibly go to the House 
of Joy in such poor, shabby things as you had on 
when we brought you here.” 

“T am in mourning, you know—” 

“ My dear ”’——she kissed her—“ nobody knows 
it better than I do. Sometimes, however, we put 
off mourning—on joyful occasions—say, for wed- 
dings. It is my fancy, dear, that you put off 
mourning for this day. To-morrow—if you like 
—you may put it on again.” 

Her new clothes were fitting for a young lady, 
being in fact much finer than anything the poor 
girl had ever worn in her life before, but Katha- 
rine put them on without a word. 

“Where have you brought me?’ Katharine 
looked about the room. They had come in a cab ; 
it was five o’clock; outside it was dark already ; 
they were in a room beautifully furnished, with 
all sorts of pretty things in it; the lamp was lit, 
and on the table tea was'standing in readiness. 

‘“My dear, you must not ask too many ques- 
tions, because I have got such a lot to tell you. 
Oh, how shall I ever begin! First, you shall 
have a cup of tea—and so will I—nothing in the 
world like a cup of tea. Formerly ladies drank 
small beer. Think of that! Is it sweet enough, 
dear? Oh, Katharine—I am so happy to-night.” 
She stopped in her talk to kiss her. “ This is 
my own room—is it not a pretty room? And 
now I am going to give it up to my sister, be- 


* Begun in Haaren’s Bazar No, 43, Vol. XX. 


cause I am going to be married—you know that, 
don’t you? My lover who was dead has come 
back to life again, and nothing will please him— 
the foolish boy!—but that I must marry him at 
onee. Oh, if your lover could come back too! 
And I shall never have such a pretty room as 
this again, 1am sure. But I shall have him in- 
stead. He was in Egypt, you know, like your boy 
—Tom—poor Tom Addison. My boy knew Tom 
Addison very well. He will talk to you about 
him if you like.” She stopped and kissed her 
again, and again the tears came into her eyes. 

“ Well, it was in all the papers, and I dare say 
you saw it. There was an expedition made, an 
attack, and the Egyptians ran away, and my boy 
was reported missing —just like yours. Yes, 
dear, we were sisters in misfortune—and we did 
not know it—that day when you fell fainting into 
my arms, and told me you were without friends 
and without relatives, and I was your cousin all 
the time.” 

“ Are you really my cousin ?” 

“That is one of the things I am going to ex- 
plain to you, dear Katharine. Oh! if Tom Addi- 
son had only come home with Harry McLauchlin.” 

“McLauchlin! That is the name of the officer 
who was missing at the same time.” 

“ Yes—he was only a prisoner, and he escaped. 
If Tom had only escaped with him! Poor Katha- 
rine! we lost our lovers together. Oh! if we 
could find them together !” 

She stopped and listened. 
voices. 

She ran out of the room, and Katharine heard 

her saying, earnestly: “Not yet-—oh! not yet—I 
implore you—not yet—wait till I call you.” Then 
she returned, and shut the door carefully. “Oh! 
I have such a lot to tell you! First of all, dear, 
you are my cousin. Do you see this portrait ?” 
It was a miniature representing an old lady, sweet 
of face and beautiful. “ That is your great-aunt 
and mine, Katharine Regina Willoughby. Your 
name is the same, and so is mine.” 
“ But my name is Capel.” : 
“Nothing of the kind, my dear. Your father 
called himself Capel because he quarrelled with 
his relations—and—and refused to speak to them 
any more, you know.” This was a kind way of put- 
ting it, and the male members of the family re- 
versed this statement, 

“ But his real name was Willoughby. Here is 
a portrait of him m uniform when he was in the 
army—there it is.’ She brought a water-color 
portrait showing a very gallant young hero in 
scarlet. ’Tis a color which sets off the fire and 
masterfulness of the hero in his youth. 

“Oh! it is my father,” cried Katharine, 
“though I cannot remember him so young as 
this. But he kept his good looks to the last.” 

“ Yes—it is your father. It is all proved now 
without the least doubt, Katharine.” She lowered 
her voice as one does when one is going to say a 
disagreeable thing. ‘We will not talk much 
about him, because he—he had his faults, 1 am 
afraid. But you should keep this likeness. He 
was Miss Willoughby’s favorite nephew: she gave 
him quantities of money ; she forgave him all ex- 
travagances ; she even placed a large sum in the 
hands of Mr. Joseph Addison, her solicitor, so 
that he might enjoy an annuity of £300 a year, 
which was paid him regularly.” 

“Oh! in Mr. Addison’s hands ? 
Joseph ?” 

“Yes; after his death the principal was to be 
given to her grand-niece—to you, my dear.” 

“To me?” 

“Yes, to you. That Trust, the discovery of 
which sent Tom to Egypt, was yours, Katharine. 
Oh, if you had only known it! And I am very 
much afraid that Mr. Rolfe, who seems to have 
been a person of no morals at all, was actually go- 
ing to cheat you out of it. It is yours, Katharine ; 
you are—not rich, perhaps—but you have plenty. 
My dear, if, Tom had only escaped with Harry!” 

“Oh! but how did you find out all this? Is it 
really true ?” 

“ You have lots of friends, Katharine, quantities 
of friends. There are both friends and relations 
waiting for you. To think that I did not know, 
and took you to the Co-operative Work Girls! 
But never mind. And now I am going to bring 
in some of your friends.” She rang the bell, and 
the door was opened with a promptitude which 
proved that the man—it was a man—must have 
been lurking outside in readiness. 

“ Katharine,” said the other Katie, “ this is Har- 
ry McLauchlin—my Harry—who was in captivity 
among the Arabs for six months with your Tom. 
Harry made his escape, you know. If Tom could 
only have escaped with him !” 

The escaped prisoner, who showed no traces of 
his long captivity, bowed and took her hand, but 
said nothing and looked embarrassed. 

“Tt is like a dream to me,” said Katharine. 
“T cannot understand. You were a prisoner with 
Tom—you were present when he—was killed ?” 

“Harry will tell you all if you please to ask 
him to-morrow; not to-day, dear. He will tell 
you how it fared with them in their long captiv- 
ity. But perhaps you will hear from another 
source.” 

“ Miss Willoughby,” said Captain McLauchlin, 
recovering from his confusion, “ we found out— 
Tom and I—in the talks which we had at night, 
all about each other. We guessed that you could 
be none other than the daughter of Harry Wil- 
loughby.” 

“Did Tom send me no message when you es- 
caped ?—none at all ?” 

“None,” said the captain. 

“Captain McLauchlin, tell me”—she caught 
his hand—“ oh! tell me, once for all, how he 
died.” 

“ Not now, not now. 
morrow.” 

“Did he suffer? Was he murdered while he 
tried to escape with you ?” 

“ He was not murdered, but he suffered—well, 


Outside there were 








Tom’s Uncle 


Ask me, if you like, to- 





he suffered about as much asI did. We hada 


bad time of it, Miss Willoughby. 
to bear it.” 

“Ask him no more questions, dear,” said her 
cousin. ‘To-morrow, as many as you please. 
There is another friend who wants to see you.” 

The captain stepped aside and the other friend 
came in. 

It was Mrs. Emptage; and how she carried on, 
with what tears and congratulations — yet she 
would not explain the thing that made her so 
glad; and how she lamented the fallen family 
fortunes and the interrupted education of her 
daughters on the one hand, and how she rejoiced 
over Katharine’s happiness and good fortune on 
the other, cannot be expressed. She spoke of 
her happiness as of a thing which left nothing at 
all to be desired. 

‘‘T am happy,” said Katharine, gently wonder- 
ing, “‘ because I have found kindness and friends. 
But, oh! Mrs. Emptage, I have lost Tom.” 

Mrs. Emptage nodded and laughed and nodded 
again in a bewildering manner. Then she stood 
aside. It seemed as if everything was arranged 
beforehand, and as if everybody knew his part. 

The next visitor was no other than Miss Beatrice 
Aspey. She came dressed in her poor old black 
stuff frock. Nobody could be shabbier. The sight 
of her recalled the days of anxiety and the circle 
of poor and struggling gentlewomen and the voice 
of the Consoler. Katharine rose to meet her. 

“My dear,” said Miss Beatrice—if she was 
shabby, no one could be sweeter, gentler, or more 
consoling—“ did I not say that in the darkest mo- 
ment and the most unexpected manner, God him- 
self opens a way? I have learned all—I know 
more than you—yes—out of your sufferings you 
will learn a thousand lessons of charity and love 
for others. You are rich, my dear, I hear, and 
happy. Do not forget us, You will find changes. 
Miss Stidolph has gone to the workhouse. I go 
to see her sometimes. And Miss Grant, who 
worked so hard every night, is dead. She had 
been married, my dear, and nobody knew it, to a 
wretched man, and she had a boy for whom she 
worked so hard. Others have gone, and new ones 
come. We are all as poor, and we are all as strug- 
gling. Do not forget the poor gentlewomen—oh ! 
the poor gentlewomen—who have no friends but 
their Lord in Heaven!” 

“ How could I ever forget them? But, oh! Miss 
Beatrice, where is Lily ?” 

Miss Beatrice dropped her eyes. 

“I do not know—we have heard something, it 
is true; but I do not know, indeed, where to look 
for her—or what she is doing. My dear, you must 
be very humble, and thank God for things of which 
you know not, as well as for things of which you 
know.” 

So they kissed, and she too stood aside. There 
are not many ladies left who still keep to the old 
faith and use the old language, and fear nothing 
because they live in a sure and certain hope. 

Then there appeared—none other than Ditt- 
mer Bock. 

At the sight of Katharine he burst into unfeign- 
ed weeping and sobbing, and fell on his knees. 


He helped me 


“Ach! Himmel!” he cried. “It was my 
fault. I ought never to have left you alone. I 


was a Dumm Kopf. I lost my way in the fog. 
And it was midnight when I got back to the 
Park ; and you were gone—you were gone. Kiit- 
chen, can you forgive me? All your sufferings 
were my fault—mine. But they are all over, now 
that—” He stopped and choked. 

She gave him her hand, which he kissed, and 
got up, still penitent. 

“You did your best, Dittmer. Do not reproach 
yourself. Can I ever forget that you were the 
only friend we kad in the world—Lily and I— 
before we all lost each other? Where is Lily ?” 

Dittmer stammered. “ I—I—I—do not know,” 
he said; “I seek her still.” 

“We must find her, Dittmer. Do not let us 
lose sight of each other again. You must have 
so much to tell me after all these weeks.” 

“Ach! Imust no more call you Katchen, but 
Fraulein Willoughby ; and you will no more listen 
to me, because—”’ He stopped, and looked con- 
fused. ‘ But you will be happy. What matter 
if all the world were bankrupt so that you are 
happy! Itis true that my salary which was forty 
pounds a year is now sixty: I should have had 
thirty pounds a year to help you with, because I 


could live easily on thirty pounds a year.” He 
sighed as if he had lost a beautiful chance. “I 


must not grumble. Your happiness is worth 
more than thirty pounds a year. It is true also 
that I have nearly completed a project which 
would give, I am sure, another Godefroi to Ham- 
burg, if I could be helped by your sympathy.” 

“You will always have that, Dittmer.” 

“No: you can no longer listen to my plans. 
What are ambitions without a sympathetic 
friend ?” 

“Why not, Dittmer? Did we not agree that 
I was always to be your sister? What has hap- 
pened to destroy that agreement ?” 

“You are rich; you have many friends; you 
will have also—” He stopped, because the other 
Miss Willoughby shook her finger. “ Ya—I gom- 
brehend. I say nichts. I search for my island 
in the Pacific Ocean, like Herr Godefroi.” 

“Herr Bock !”—it was the other Katharine— 
“you can have no more time. Now go—all of 
you—because there is still one other friend. . . .” 

“My dear,” she said, when they were alone, 
“does joy kill? Are you strong enough to bear 
the greatest surprise of all? Everything has 
been restored to you. Your name, which your 
father concealed ; your fortune, which a dishon- 
est lawyer wished to rob; and—and—oh, Katie 
—we are happy together. Heaven gave you to 
me on the day when my love came back to life; 
I give you back to Tom—not killed, but escaped 
—and at home again and well—waiting for you 
—waiting for you, my dear... .” : 


One shall be taken and another left. 


Where 








is the woman who was left? 


Alas! they have 





not yet found her, though Dittmer seeks her con- 
tinually. Perhaps in the future, far or near, the 
happy woman who was taken may be permitted 
to bring the solace of love that endureth beyond 
shame unto the hapless woman who was left, So 
mote it be! 


They were married from Harley House, so that 
the girls who have to seek continually for work 
and have never any joy in their lives, or rest, or 
love, and never get enough of anything, have now 
something sweet and pleasant to remember and 
to tell. Once, the story goes, there was a girl in 
Harley Iiouse—actually in Harley House, where 
no male,visitors are allowed on any pretence and 
a}l the girls go loverless—who had a lover of her 
own. But he was killed. Then she lost her work, 
and could find no more, and became so poor that 
she had to leave even Harley House, where one 
can live so cheaply—actually, she could not find 
the money for Harley House—and went forth to 
wander penniless, and she met with many remark- 
able adventures, and nearly perished of want and 
cold. But lo! Her lover was not dead after all, 
and he came back and found her, after many 
days, and they were married from Harley House 
by express permission of the committee, and they 
now live together, happy forever and forever in 
this world and the next. There is no other Insti- 
tution or Home or Asylum or Retreat or Hostel for 
young gentlewomen who maintain themselves by 
art, literature, music, teaching, copying, or keeping 
books, in which there exists so bright and beau- 
tiful a memory. It lights up all the House. The 
residents tell new-comers about it, just as the nuns 
of Whitby Abbey used to exult over the story of 
St. Hilda and her miracles. The history gives 
them hope; Katharine is an Exemplar; what 
has happened to her may happen to them- 
selves. Very likely it will, because they are in- 
vited to the house in Russell Square which this 
happy pair have now converted into a Garden of 
Eden—but there are no apple-trees in the Square 
Garden, There they meet young men who have 
the true feeling for the sex, and call that man 
churl and nidderling and pitiful sneak and cur, 
who would suffer any young woman whom he 
loves to work if he could order otherwise. All 
women who have to work for their bread confess 
and declare that the chief happiness, the joy, the 
crown of love, is to sit down and let a man work 
for them and pour into their ample laps the har- 
vest of his labor—the fruit and corn and wine; 
the golden guineas; the name and fame —oh, 
ye Gods, the name and fame!—to administrate 
and receive and distribute and provide. Merciful 
Heaven! Send quickly to Harley House, in spite 
of the rules, as many strong-armed lads as there 
are lasses ft for them, so that every poor young 
gentlewoman may find a man who will believe her 
beautiful and best, and will worship her, and set 
her in a chair with the household linen in her lap 
and a few friends by her side for afternoon tea, 
while, out-of-doors, he cheerfully mops his stream- 
ing brow and makes the splinters fly! 

FINIS. 





THINGS RICH AND SPICY. 


\ J INTER desserts differ from the ones which 

have rounded off our dinners during the 
heated months by being richer and of more sub- 
stance. Instead of fresh fruit and trifles, which 
were best appreciated the nearer they approach- 
ed icy nothings, our cold-weather-sharpened ap- 
petites not only endure but welcome with great 
gusto the brave array of good things of nature 
which makes the finish of the most important 
meal of the day. 

Directions for the making of a bewildering va 
riety of puddings and pies adorn the pages of the 
numerous cook-books in existence, but, sad to say, 
many of the receipts when followed out do not 
bring a result equal to the expectations awakened 
by the pleasing sound of their various ingredients. 

The following receipts are copied from a manu 
script receipt-book which has a happy reputation 
among all who have access to its pages, where 
none but tried and true formulas find place. 
Whoever cares to try them may do so with the 
pleasant conviction that the result of her work 
will be a palatable dish, 

Any mention of winter desserts immediately 
brings to the mind thoughts of plum-pudding 
and mince-pie, which stand head and shoulders 
above all others, and whose holiday flavor is per- 
ceived by the imagination and enjoyed by an- 
ticipation before the time for them to make their 
appearance in substantial form. 

Plum-pudding should not be relegated to the 
holiday season only, It is as economical as most 
desserts. It takes a little longer to make than 
some, but when once made it will provide des- 
sert for several dinners, with intervals of two or 
three days between, and the last bit will be quite 
as good as the first. When it is desirable to keep 
it for any length of time before “ warming up,” 
it should be placed in a closely covered stone 
jar, to prevent it from drying too much. After 
the first boiling, the heating over should be done 
by steaming or in the oven ; to put the pudding 
in water after it has once been taken out will 
spoil it. 

The following makes a rich and delicious pud- 
ding: Prepare one pound of currants by washing 
them through three waters, and the same quan- 
tity of raisins by removing the seeds. Slice fine 
one-half pound of citron, and chip into bits one- 
half pound of mixed orange and lemon peel. 
Sprinkle one-quarter of a pound of flour over one 

pound of beef suet from which all bits of skin 
have been removed, and chop to a coarse powder. 
As soon as the currants are perfectly dry place 
them in a deep stirring-dish, add the raisins, the 
citron, chopped peel, and one-quarter of a pound 
of flour, and stir until the flour all adheres to the 
fruit. Next add the suet, half a pound of fine 










bread-crumbs, and one pound of sugar, into which 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








has been thoroughly stirred one teaspoonful of 
baking-powder, one salt-spoon of salt, the grated 
rind of one lemon, one grated nutmeg, a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of cloves, and one teaspoonful 
of cinnamon. Stir into the fruit; then add eight 
eggs, and if the eggs are not sufficient to mix 
into a very stiff batter, add a very little milk. 
Flour a pudding cloth, turn in the batter, tie 
lightly, and put into a pot of boiling water. Boil 
without stopping for five hours. 

The fact that the winter’s supply of mince- 
meat can be made at the beginning of the season, 
and the pies kept for a considerable time after 
baking, makes mince-pie a welcome addition to 
the pantry of every house-keeper who finds it 
necessary to be always prepared for extra de- 
mands on the larder. A mince-meat which is 
quite rich enough to suit tastes demanding spice 
and flavor, and yet not so rich or highly spiced 
as to be a sure forerunner of a nightmare, is made 
by chopping one pound of salt beef or tongue, 
one pound of beef suet, two pounds of raisins, 
and four pounds of apples, and adding two pounds 
of currants, a quarter of a pound of citron, one 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, one of mace, a small 
pinch of cloves, one pound of sugar, and one quart 
of cider. The meat should be boiled until ten- 
der, and chopped while hot, the raisins stoned and 
the suet freed from skin and fibre before they are 
chopped. Mix the spice with the sugar and suet ; 
when they are well mingled, turn into a deep 
pan, add the fruit and cider, and set on the fire 
until it is heated through. Any amount of mince 
can be made by increasing the quantities given. 
Part of the mince should be sealed up in glass 
jars, but as much as will be used up in three or 
four weeks will keep nicely if put in a stone jar 
and set away in a cold place, 

There are a number of puddings which resem- 
ble the pie family in that they are provided with 
an under crust. In each of the following receipts a 
deep pudding dish is used for baking, and the sides 
only, or both sides and bottom, of the dish, as pre- 
ferred, are lined with a rich puff paste rolled 
thin. A very attractive-looking pudding, and 
one whose taste is fully equal to its fine appear- 
ance, calls for eight ounces of sugar, eight ounces 
of butter, and eight eggs. Place the butter and 
sugar where they will melt slowly, beat the eggs 
light, stir them into the warm butter and sugar, 
draw the pan to the front where it will cook, and 
stir constantly until the custard thickens ; add any 
kind of flavor liked; pour into the pudding dish, 
and set in the oven long enough to bake the 
paste; when done it should be quite transparent. 
When wanted for extra occasions, a layer of fine- 
ly grated cocoa-nut may be arranged over the top 
of the pudding. It should be nearly or quite 
cold when served. 

For union pudding, mix together three table- 
spoonfuls of flour and one cupful of sugar, stir 
in two cupfuls of milk, then add two well-beaten 
eggs, one grated nutmeg, and one table-spoonful 
of melted butter; lastly, one large cocoa-nut, 
grated. Turn into the lined dish and bake half 
an hour. 

A very rich lemon pudding: Cream half a 
pound of butter with half a pound of sugar, add 
two table-spoonfuls of rose-water, the juice of 
two lemons and the grated yellow rind of one, 
and five eggs; mix thoroughly, and bake slowly 
until the crust is done and the contents a firm 
jelly. 

Orange pudding is made by substituting 
oranges for lemons in the above receipt, but the 
best orange pudding is made by removing the skins 
from three oranges and boiling them for half an 
hour, changing the water three times; while the 
skins are boiling remove all seeds and bits of 
white skin from the pulp and cut into small bits ; 
cream half a pound of butter with half a pound 
of sugar; mix in two table-spoonfuls of flour six 
beaten eggs, the pulp of the oranges, and the 
boiled skins pounded to a pulp; bake in a 
imoderate oven. Ifa very strong taste of orange 
iis not liked, part of the skin may be left out. 

To make an apple pudding which is sure to re- 
«eive praise from all who try it, peel, core, and 
quarter one dozen rich apples, stew them in a 
small stew-pan until tender, then work them 
through a fine sieve. Toone cupful of sugar add 
one teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, the grated 
rind of one lemon, one egg, § and a third of a cup- 
ful of butter, beat well into the apples, pour into 
the paste, and bake slowly. 

Chestnut pudding is seldom made, but when 
once tried rises quickly into favor. Remove the 
shells from one quart of chestnuts, boil them for 
ten minutes, pour them into cold water and re- 
move the under skin. Place again in a stew- 
pan with one quart of milk, stew slowly until the 
nuts soften, then add a pinch of salt, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, two level table-spoonfuls of 
flour mixed smooth in a little cold milk, and stir 
until it begins to thicken. Pour into a well-but- 
tered pudding dish and bake fifteen minutes. 
If liked, one or two eggs may be added, but they 
are not necessary. 

Even in the best-regulated family there will at 
times be an accumulation of stale bits in the bread 
and cake boxes, These may form the basis of 
very toothsome puddings, of which the following 
are examples. 

Half a pound of bread-crumbs, half a pound 
of cake crumbs, one pound of beef suet, two 
pounds of figs, and two eggs. Pour over the 
crumbs enough boiling milk to soften them, and 
make a stiff paste. Cut the figs into small pieces, 
chop the suet, and add both and the eggs, well 
beaten, to the paste, mix thoroughly, tie in a pud- 
ding cloth, and boil for three hours. 

Take one pint of bread-crumbs or of cake and 
bread mixed, add one cupful of sugar, one quart of 
milk, the yolks of four eggs, the rind of one lemon, 
and a small bit of butter; mix and bake in a 
deep dish. When done, spread over the top a 
layer of jelly, and over that the whites of the eggs, 
frothed, and sweetened by half a cupful of pow- 
dered sugar, and return to the oven to brown. 











Sauce is served over most puddings. If there 
is much fruit and little or no sugar in the pud- 
ding, a sweet sauce must be provided. Half a 
teaspoonful of flour mixed dry in one cupful of 
sugar, half a cupful of butter, and one small nut- 
meg, grated, with one pint of boiling water poured 
over it, and boiled for ten minutes, makes a good 
sauce for plum-pudding and any kind of pud- 
ding containing fruit. It may be flavored in any 
way desired. Cold sauce is made by creaming 
butter and adding to it gradually sugar in the pro- 
portion of one and half cupfuls of sugar to one 
of butter. 

To make a thick transparent sauce, mix togeth- 
er one cupful of sugar and one heaping table- 
spoonful of corn-starch ; add two small slices o 
lemon, and pour on slowly one pint of boiling 
water, stirring ; gradually add one table-spooniui 
of butter, and boil until thick 





OLD ENGLISH DANCES. 


“Now tread we a measure.” 


oe called by more lively nations a 
grave people, and said to “ amuse themselves 
” the English have always been fond of 
dancing, and centuries ago were famous for their 
skill “in gestic lore.” In the early Saxon days 
the travelling minstrels and gleemen were often 
accompanied by dancers, many of whom, study- 
ing grace less than agility, practised the arts 
known as “ vaulting” or “tumbling.” Indeed, 
by some old writers these terms are used as 
synonymous with “dancing,” as may be seen by 
an ancient Saxon version of the Gospel according 
to St. Mark, where the daughter of Herodias is said 
to have leaped or “ tumbled” before Herod, The 
women who performed these feats of agility were 
called sometimes sauteurs (from the French sau- 
ter), sometimes tymbesteres. Concerning the deri- 
vation of this word antiquaries differ, some sup- 
posing it to mean timbrel-players, others deriving 
it from a Saxon verb signifying to leap. 

The sword dance, so much admired, is of very 
ancient origin, supposed to have been a remnant 
of the ancient military exercise called the Pyrrhic 
dance, so popular among the ancient Greeks, espe- 
cially the Spartans. The sword dance was prac- 
tised among the ancient Scandinavians. It was 
early danced in the northern isles of Scotland. 
Indeed, some variety of it has been traced among 
many races; even the war dances of our North 
American aborigines may be considered a rude 
species of this, an amusement so well suited to a 
warlike people. 

The sword dance, though originally a military 
exercise, has been practised by those not liable 
to military service—witness Scott’s description 
of the dance of the Zetland youths and maidens, 
the latter led by Minna Troil, “the Queen of 
Swords.” A less elegant form of the dance has 
been practised in later days among feats of agil- 
ity and skill, and sometimes by wandering morris 
dancers. Antiquarians tell us it has been seen 
in the Christmas entertainments of the north of 
England, with little change from the old forms 
described by writers of pre-Christian days. One 
graceful mode still practised may be thus de- 
scribed: two swords are laid on the ground cross- 
ed, and a skilled performer will dance a long and 
elaborate figure round and among them without 
once touching them or disturbing their position. 

The May dances seem to have been among the 
most ancient of the English amusements. In the 
primitive days, when the village lads and lasses 
assembled to dance around the May-pole, which 
was ornamented with flowers and ribbons, these 
dances were very simple, but the May games with 
which they became connected were complicated, 
consisting of many and various entertainments. 
These games were not restricted to the opening 
of May, but quite often were performed at the 
close of the month, and generally lasted several 
days. 

The morris dances, though sometimes danced 
alone, were more frequently combined with the 
May games. The dancers were dressed in a fan- 
tastic costume, profusely ornamented with bells. 
In Henry V1, York says of Jack Cade, he fought 

“so long till that his thighs with darts 

Were almost like a sharp-quilled porcupine; 

And in the end being rescued, 1 have seen him 

Caper upright like a wild Morisco, 

Shaking the bloody darts, as he his bells.” 


sadly, 








The morris (or morice) is said to have been de- 
rived from Moriseo, in the Spanish signifying 
Moor, but antiquaries are of opinion that there 
was once another dance properly called the Mo- 
risco, danced by only one person, who wore 
castanets at the ends of the fingers, and not bells 
attached to different parts of the dress; the mor- 
ris was then the ancient “ fool’s dance,” perform- 
ed “by persons dressed in the dresses appropri- 
ate to the fools” —or jesters—who wore a fantas- 
tie garb largely ornamented with bells. 

Not far from the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the story of Robin Hood was new-mod- 
elled and divided into several separate bailads. 
He was then added to the performers in the May 
games, with his associates. These were Maid 
Marian, Little John, several morris dancers in 
quaint array, with the hobby-horse and the drag- 
on—these last, grotesque imitations of animals 
supported by human beings. The name of Mari- 
an may be derived from the morion or head-piece 
which she wore, or it may be a corruption of 
Miriain, the prophetess, “ whose dancing women 
with their timbrels may have suggested the first 
motion of the female morris-dancer.” 

These morris dances were not often performed 
alone, but were generally joined to plays or pa- 
geants. They were a prominent feature of paro- 
chial festivals in the reigns of Henry VIL. and 
Henry VIII. The games of Robin Hood, design- 
ed especialiy to encourage archery, were played 
on Ascension Day, at the Whitsun-ales, and at 
bride-ales (weddings). The morris dances were 
also often danced on the stage, and with sleight- 

















of-hand performances diverted the people after 
the play, taking the place now filled by the farce. 
The practice of exhibiting two plays in succession 
was established only after the Restoration (1660). 

The galliard and coranto are among the lively 
dances of the sixteenth century, frequently re- 
ferred to by the Elizabethan dramatists. An- 
other was the lavolta, of Italian origin, much of 
the figure consisting “of a high spring or cabri- 
ole.” This dance was greatly disapproved by tiie 
severer writers of the time, and one French au- 
thor, a writer on demonclogy, gravely ascribes its 
introduction to the influence of sorcery. 

Another fashionable dance, called the canary, 
sometimes said to have been brought from the 
Canary Islands, is supposed to have originated in 
a dance composed for < masque, “in which the 
performers were dressed as kings and queens of 
Morocco, or savages with feathers of different 
colors.” An old writer thus describes the figure : 
“A lady is taken out by a gentleman, and after 
dancing to the cadence of the proper air, he leads 
her to the end of the hall, then retreats to the 
original spot, looking at her, then dances up to 
her again, then retreats as before. She does the 
same. This ceremony is repeated several times 
by both parties, with various fantar**c sieps very 
much in the savage style. This dance was some- 
times accompanied by castanets.” 

Among the slower and graver dances were the 
passy-measure and the pavin. They presented 
little variety, the former being described as con- 
sisting only in “ making several steps around the 
ballroom, and then crossing it in the middle.” 
The pavin (pavon or pavan), derived from pavo, 
a peacock, is called a “ majestic and grave move- 
ment, anciently danced by gentlemen dressed in 
caps and swords, by those of the long robe in 
their gowns, the peers in their mantles, and by 
ladies in gowns with long trains, the motion where- 
of resembled that of a peacock.” Some figure of 
this kind is supposed to have been the dance with 
which Mary Stuart opened the ball on the even- 
ing of her marriage with the Dauphin, 1558, when, 
we are told, her train, twelve yards long, “ was 
borne after her bya gentleman following the de- 
vious mazes of her course.” 

The brawl, of French origin (called branle, from 
branler, to shake), was generally the opening 
dance of a ball, ‘In this dance several persons 
joined hands in a cirele, and giving each other 
continual shakes, the step changing with the 
tune.” This, which long retained its popularity, 
was a fashionable dance at the courts of, Mary 
Stuart and of Elizabeth of England; it called 
forth the bitterest invectives from the Puritan 
party. “There,” said John Knox, enumerating 
the various shortcomings of the royal household 
of Scotland—“ there might be seen skipping not 
very comely for honest women.” The days of 
poor Mary Stuart’s “skipping” were early ended, 
but Elizabeth’s continued late and long. We 
have all read the story of the Scottish ambassa- 
dor being admitted privately to see her Majesty 
as she danced to the music of “a little fiddle,” 
that he might prove to those who were anxiously 
watching for her decay that age had not yet 
“clawed” her “in his clutch,” though she was 
then long past threescore. This amusement she 
dearly loved; it was to his personal beauty and 
fine dancing that her favorite, Christopher Hat- 
ton, owed his advancement, when, as the poet 
tells us, 











“His bushy beard and shoe-strings green, 
His high-crowned hat and satin doublet, 
Moved the stout heart of England’s Queen, 
Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it.” 
Elizabeth’s taste and talent for dancing were 
hereditary. Henry VIII. was famous for that 
accomplishment, and tradition tells us that some 
of tne fashionable old dances were the invention 
of Anne Boleyn, “who herself made many new 
steps.” 
Another dance famous near that time, the 
“cushion dance” (sometimes known as the “ kiss- 
ing dance”), long remained in fashion. It was 
generally danced at weddings, and is thus men- 
tioned in the Marquis of Worcester’s Apoph- 
thegms (1658): ““ When the Masque was ended, 
and Time had brought in the Supper, the Cushion 
led the Dance out of the Parlour into the Hall.” 
For in this dance all ranks joined; as Selden 
says, complaining of the changes of fashions 
and manners, “Then comes the Cushion-dance, 
and all the Company dance, Lord and Groom, 
Lady and Kitchen-maid, no distinction, omnium 
gatherum.” <A form of the dance still survives, 
and is mentioned by recent tourists as a feature 
of rural balls. The figure is given in ‘“ The Dan- 
cing-Master” (1698), where it is called an “old 
round dance,” and it is to be found, but slightly 
varied, in some modern collections of violin music. 
The minuet was introduced by Louis XIV. of 
France, and is said to have been first danced by 
him during the performance of a masque in 1653. 
He early, “however , gave > dancing in public, 
considering it beneath the dignity of a monarch. 
In the seventeenth century contra-dances (from 
contredanse, the partners standing opposite each 
other) were introduced into England. They were 
very fashionable at the court of Charles I. But 
the days of the “poetry of motion” were nearly 
over, and during the Commonwealth “ dancing 
suffered total eclipse.” The great Puritan poet 
had mentioned it with tolerance in his earlier 
days, and had given one passage which has so 
often done “ yeoman’s service” in annals of fes- 
tivity— 
“ Come, and trip it as you go, 
On the light fantastic toe;”, 
but his feeling had changed with time, and now 
dancing was one of the fitting snares set by the 
“ daughters of men” (in Adam’s vision), to whom 
“that sober race of men whose lives 
Religious titled them the sons of God, 
Shall ae up all their virtue, all their fame, 
Ignobly.” 
It is said that much of modern ballroom dan- 
cing, properly so called, owes its existence to 














“ Beau” Nash, for so many years the autocratic 
Master of Ceremonies at Bath, England. But 
modifications of some of these old dances may 
be traced in a few modern figures, 


Nore.—Among the fashionable dances of the 
Seventeenth century was “Sellenger’s Round,” 
named for St. Leger, a popular actor. “ Lady 
Coventry’s Minuet,” to be found in some old 
books, was named for the Countess of Coventry, 
one of the Gunnings, the famous Irish beauties. 
The popular old dance “Sir Roger de Coverley” 
reappears but slightly altered in 
Reel. 

In early times “a kiss wa: the established fee 
of a lady’s partner.” Shakespeare several times 
iludes to this custom, long kept up in England, 
as antiquarians say. 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS, 

Sunsortsee.—Get brown bear fur for a blonde and 
biack fox fer a brunette’s boa. With these long 
fleeces round muffs are most nsed. The soft flat 
mafts are of short fur, such as Russian lamb, beaver, 
etc, 

Constant Reaper.—The protector worn under dress 
shirts is shaped like a vest, single-breasted, high cut, 
without acollar. It is made of either light flanvel or of 
silk, with alining of chamois-skin. A cloth tailor suit 
of blue, green, or terra-cotta, with some braiding, and 
a fur boa and muff, will be pretty for a girl of seven- 
teen to wear to church. A felt English walking bat 
or a velvet toque to w af with it may be either black 
or the color of the 4 

W.A. M.—A bed-sy moa of cretonne or of satteen in 
blue and terra-cotta colors will be pretty for your 
room. With this have a round bolster covered to 
match for day use, removing it for pillows at night. 
If you want pillow-shams, use pillows without a bol- 
ster, and have the shams of linen with drawn-work 
or embroidered borders. The bed-spread accompany- 
ing these is of Marseilles, either plain white, or with 
blue or red figures. 

Dixie.—The engagement ring is worn_on the third 
finger of the left hand 

Netuir Bry.—Your dress will answer as it is. 
Sleeve yu now often different from the bodice. 

A. E. L.—Descriptions of a baby’s outfit were given 
in Bazar No. 5, Vol. XVIIL 

Nee.—Get black watered silk to combine with your 
satin de Lyon; use it for the basque and front dra- 
pery. Your letter was properly addressed. 

Youturut Girt.—You will find suggestions for ap- 
propriate Christmas gifts in late numbers of the 
Bazar. Your own taste must prompt you what tosay 
in the circumstances you mention. 

Mrs. B. W. B.—We have not the cloak pattern, but 
you can probably get the garment at any of the large 
dry-goods stores in this city by sending them the il- 
lustration in the Bazar. 

Mrs. L. W.—Old-rose stripes alternating with moss 
green, or else pale pink with sky blue stripes or blocks, 
will be handsome for an afghan for your couch. The 
finger-bowls will be useful and right. 

Lena Despanv.—You will need straw bonnets and 
medium-weight dresses in Florida, muslins, light 
wools, and silks, also some warm wraps. The oatfitis 
similar to that required late in the spring in the North, 
and for mountain summer resorts, Atthe large hotels 
there is sufficient gayety to make dressy toilettes ap- 
propriate. Your furs will be needed en route, but not 
afterward. Many ladies send their furs North by ex- 
press as soon as they arrive at the end of the journey. 

Ruka Suusoriser.—Net and lace dresses, also su- 
rah or crépeline (wool), are worn by bridemaids. They 
are short in the skirt, with long drapery, and are now 
décolleté, being pointed or round in the neck as the 
wearers prefer. Moire and lace dresses are also pretty 
made like that illustrated on the first page of Bazar 
No. 51, Vol. XX., or else with low pointed moiré waist 
and full lace skirt. For a gift to the bride, a fan, cut- 
giass toilette bottles, ivory or silver backed brushes, a 
tanciful chair, a table for cards, a cabinet, a rug, an 
etching, a vase, Venetian ginss finger-bowls, an enam- 

elled brooch, ora painted miniature pin, or pretty gold 
pins for the hh air, will be appropriate. 

Mrs. W. —Milk will take ink-stains out of the 
carpet. You will probably have to dye the mildewed 
silk. 

Mrs. W.—Windows are now very heavily draped, 
but as your room is small, you can have next the 
Shades merely a single white scrim or grenadine cur- 
tain, with Cluny lace and insertion for trimming. Or 
else’ you can have brocatelle curtains to bang straight 
down at each side from a rod above, with either a 
Madras or grenadine curtain draped toward one side, 
or two Brussels lace curtains that part in the middle 

Ovp Sunssceiser.—Get a velvet puff of the same col- 
or for the edge of the bonnet, and trim with watered 
ribbon of black and the same shade. 

F. D.—Get surah—white, pink, or blue—to put Va- 
lenciennes flounces on. Use white and gold striped 
wool, or gold braid on wool, with the cream white 
dress. Striped gauze or plain silk muslins are pre tly 
dresses for school-girls ; the dotted nets are also ap- 
propriate. 

Ienoramus.—A glass of water should always be 
handed on a small salver. 

Susy C.—You can invite whom you please to your 
wedding, but it is better not to give offence. You 
should, however, define that “‘only blood relations 
would be invited.”’ 

Evsir.—Oue curd the day of the first reception will 
be sufficient 

Reeina.—One does not usually lay aside mourning 
for a parent under a year. You must consult your 
feelings as to whether you wish to go to theatres be- 
fore that period has elapsed. You should not have a 
black border to wedding-cards. 

Mus, A. M. C.—A fashionable long coat for a little 
girl of six years should be either tan, red, or gray-blue 
smooth cloth made in coachman shape ” with double 
box pleats behind, large square side pockets, and cape— 
trimmed with brown beaver fur: the natural unpluck- 
ed beaver is again very fashionable. With this she 
will wear a warm wadded silk bonnet with high gath- 
ered crown, or else a large-crowned felt hat with many 
short ostrich feathers and watered ribbon loops. 

Mas. J euLyby.—The birthday invitations should read, 
“Mrs. Jellyby requests the pleasure of Mrs. Brown's 
company, and that of her daughters, at a birthday 
party given for her daughter Jeannie,” or they may sim- 

ply be: “Mrs, Jellyby at home, Tuesday, December 
ist. Birthday party,” enclosing Jeannie’s card. Plush 
table-covers are pretty if made up plain and lined, or 
with a gold fringe. An épergne is a high silver, 
giass,or china ornament for the centre of the table, 
to hold flowers, candles, and fruit; generally an 
épergne is of silver. 

Cc. V. B.—Always sign your name * 

















J. Brown,” in- 


stead of “ Mrs. J. Brown.” “ Mrs.” is atitle, and nota 
signature, 
R. R. should be removed for the 





ring finger. 

Ianonamvus.—Oysters, salads, and punch are usually 
offered at card parties. It is not customary to have 
finger-bowls at supper parties, and one long table in 
the dining-room is much the most convenient, unless 
you wish to have an elaborate sit-down supper. It is 
never proper for two or more persons to use the same 
finger-bowl, any more than for two persons to use the 
same tooth-brush. 

Westrern.—We should say it would be proper for 
you to attend your literary club, although four months’ 
widow's mourning is considered very early for any vis- 
its outside. It would be proper for you to call on Mrs. 
A if she has shown you kindness, Widows’ caps 
and ruches are worn in New York. A widow should 
retain her husband’s initials on her card unless she 
has a son's wife who is entitled to use the same 
name, 
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THE JOURNEY. 
By BESSIE CHANDLER. 


T is many a year since in sunny weather 
We started, nor cared if the way were long: 
There were Youth, Health, Love, and myself: together 
We sang, and our voices were clear and strong. 


What joy we had in the beautifal weather! 
How flowery the way that our path lay through! 
Huw we laughed in the gladness we shared together! 
How green were the fields, and the sky how blue! 


If the sky grew gray, in the rainy weather, 
Why, a dull gray sky could do us no harm; 

Or if chill winds blew, we were still together, 
Close, cloge together, and so kept warm. 


But, alas, one day (it was autumn weather) 
Youth stopped, and his face was wan and white. 
“We can journey po more,” he cried, “ together ;” 
But he smiled and waved till we passed from sight. 


Health faltered next (ah, bad was the weather !). 
“1 will join you,” he said, “in a little while ;” 
So Love and I walked onward together, 
With backward glances for many a mile. 


We have gone on since in all kinds of weather, 
We have waited for Health at each stopping-place, 
And we sought in vain, though we sought together, 
For Youth, who left us with wan white face. 


But I have not missed them, nor minded the weather, 
Nor cared if I failed in every quest, 

For Love and I made the journey together ; 
Love never left me; what mattered the rest? 





THE OLD YEAR OUT AND THE 
NEW YEAR IN. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT S?’OFFORD. 

W AS there a madder little bit of beauty in all 

the town than Rose Jaffreys was? Mad 
in her love of dancing, of music, of dress, of 
lovers, of life! Not that she loved the lovers, 
nor one of them. She let them love her and 
hover around her for want of better. But the 
one she might, she could, she would have loved 
—he was just remote enough to see it all, and 
never near enough to let her make him feel her 
power, although when he stood leaning against 
the wall in that lordly way of his, looking on 
while she danced, he made her, with one fixed 
glance of the stern dark eyes, feel his own power, 
so that, although she shivered, she danced with 
all the more abandon, giving herself up to the 
musie and her partner in a way that might have 
made Gordon’s blood run cold. 

“Why shouldn’t I dance,” she said to her de- 
mure cousin Margaret, “ because Gordon Pen- 
more looks daggers at the dancers? Doesn’t he 
like dancing? He ought to try it and see. 
One waltz with me, and I could bring him to 
terms.” 

“It’s really shocking, Rose, to hear you go on 
so,” said Margaret. ‘“ You make me think of—” 

“All those women with the Greek names. 
Very likely. I have never thought they were 
half so bad as they were painted. Apelles paint- 
ed them? Or Zeuxis? They used to be in the 
back of our Ollendorff,” she said, like a good 
ehild. “ Well, it would take them both to paint 
Gordon’s eyes when he sees me just lying in Hay- 
don Roth’s arms ‘. that new figure, and floating, 
floating, floating— And I’m not really lying in 
his arms at all, you know, but taking care of my- 
self like a piece of cut steel. I don’t know why 
Gordon Penmore should make it his affair at 
all. Oh, how I should hate to be obedient to his 
whims—to any man’s whims! And he scarcely 
ever comes near me—” And before she had 
well ceased speaking the little spirit’s face was 
buried among the sofa cushions, and she was 
shaking with a gust of sobs, “The idea!” she 
cried, springing to her feet the next moment. 
“Crying for all I am worth because Gordon Pen- 
more is—is in existence! What should I care 
for the great arrow-pointed eyes! I will let him 
see to-night!” 

And she did, as she danced at Mrs. Baddon’s 
ball—danced as the waves dance, as the golden 
balls dance at the top of the fountain’s spray, as 
lightly, as gayly, as tirelessly. She stopped sud- 
denly in her dance—stopped just where he stood 
at the conservatory door, giving a slightly falter- 
ing step in his direction. 

“Tt makes one almost giddy,” she said, looking 
up and smiling faintly. 

“ Quite,” said he, gravely. 

“Thanks, Mr. Roth. Now Iam going to re- 
member my promise for the rest of the waltz in 
favor of my cousin Margaret. If you want to do 
me a favor, you will take her out,” she said, with 
her sweetest and most coaxing grace. “ And I 
will stay beside Mr. Penmore till you bring her 
here,” and she fanned herself slowly with her 
great fan of pink ostrich feathers, and looked all 
innocence. 

“You don’t approve of all this, do you?” she 
asked, presently, looking up at Gordon, and then 
Jetting the eyelids fall swiftly over the dark eyes 
again. 

“ Don’t approve—” he repeated, a little startled. 

“No, you don’t approve of it. And I wonder 
what you are here for. You know you are just 
as—as wicked in countenancing the wrong by 
looking on as I am in doing it. Oh, what a love- 
ly air! How can you keep your feet still?” 

“You can't,” he said, smiling. 

“Oh,if you only knew anything about dan- 
cing,” she exclaimed, “ you couldn’t either. It 
is like having wings. It is better than having 
wings, because it is being taken possession of 
by music and carried as if the wind carried you. 
It is to leave off being a person with cares and 
hopes and fears and heart-beatings, and all that— 
it is just to be a leaf, a cloud wreath, a thing of 
nature, Ah! that air is simply delicious,” 

“Well, let us try it,” said Gordon Penmore. 
“Why not? I can waltz on occasion. Let me 
see if dancing can do all this for me—that is,” 
remembering himself, “if you will do me the 
honor.” 

“Oh, honor!” said Rose, laughing like a mis- 








chievous sprite. “ You know you don’t regard it 
soatall, You look at it almost as a degradation. 
You feel as if you were stooping from a pinnacle. 
All the same, you are dancing! And I will show 
you that you have never danced before.” And 
then they were taking the time, and had swung 
off into the festive procession of the dancers, and 
the music was seizing them, had taken them on 
its tide, and Gordon Penmore, with. Rose in his 
arms, her soft cheek flushing under his eye, her 
eyelashes resting ou its damask glow, her sweet 
breath warm on his bending face, her heart beat- 
ing so that he could feel its throbs, was whirl- 
ing in the maddest waltz of the night. The fra- 
grance of flowers, the flash of color, the gleam of 
lights, the bloom of faces, the wild beat of the 
tune, the rhythmic movement of the feet—it was 
all part of the cloud of music and of motion which 
had wrapped them ; he could not have told if he 
were on the earth: with Rose Jaffreys in his 
embrace, swaying and turning to this rich wild 
strain, he might have said he was in heaven, It 
all stopped with a clang; and waking from the 
dream, and in the world again, they were just be- 
side the conservatory door once more, and, nei- 
ther exactly knowing how, they had wandered 
down one of the dewy alleys, and had paused as 
if to breathe the bewildering odors in the shadow 
of a group of lemon-trees. Neither of them spoke, 
perhaps lest one should break the spell, till slow- 
ly, as if drawn by an unwilling fate, their eyes 
met in a long deep gaze, and his head bent, his 
arms were around her, and their lips met in the 
strong sweet kiss of a passiou that belonged to 
the eternities. 

When next morning Gordon Penmore came, 
Rose crept into the drawing-room like a guilty 
child, her hands behind her, not daring to look 
up. 

“T thought—oh, I thought,” she whispered, 
after he had reassured her, “that you—you de- 
spised me.” 

“T shall never even despise dancing again, 
now that it has given me you,” he exclaimed. 
“How could I dream you loved me?” he said. 
“* As well might the rock long for the foam wreath 
of mid-seas.” And he did not dream how apt his 
figure was. 

When he left her that day he left on her hand 
a ring of a strange and fragile setting, that held 
an old mine stone of rare brilliance. ‘It is the 
most sacred thing I have,” he said. “It was my 
mother’s betrothal ring: it shall be yours.” 

“Oh,” she cried, “I am not good enough. I 
am not half good enough for you. You should 
have chosen Cousin Margaret, who is a saint, in- 
stead of a frivolous flutterfly like me, whose feet 
are her wings.” 

“ You have wings,” he said, “ but they are an- 
gels’ wings. Oh, never spread them to leave my 
arms !” 

And she sobbed herself to sleep that night, 
half with a sense of her joy, half with a sense 
of her unworthiness. 

And how he loved her, or seemed to love her! 
It was as if a stone had been rolled away, and the 
torrent gushed forth in its might, surrounding, 
enfolding, upholding her. He would have lav- 
ished the world upon her, jewels and all costly 
things; but her cousin Margaret would let her 
have none of them, and so, instead, he filled the 
house every day with flowers. But her dancing 
days were over. “After that night,” said he, 
“T can never dance again. You cannot repeat 
heaven.” Nor could he ever see her thus in the 
arms of another. And Rose—well, Rose felt it 
as a speck on the sky, a speck no bigger than a 
man’s hand upon her joy: Haydon Roth waiting 
to dance with her—Haydon, whose step was only 
her own over again, and who knew nothing of 
the joyous fate that had befallen her. For Gor- 
don, hugging his sweet secret, wished for a short 
season to enjoy its luxury away from all, and had 
allowed no one to enter into this dim delicious 
world with all the darkling fragrant blisses of 
its paths yet before him. 

And on the whole Rose did not greatly care for 
the dancing and the dressing, and all that. She 
too had felt the transports of this new strange 
state, and it was quite enough. Cousin Margaret 
received her confidences, and she wanted no one 
else. But, for all that, it was not easy to put off 
Haydon Roth, who knew nothing of affairs, and 
who besieged her, with the old lovers, a little the 
more insistent by the little more nearness with 
which he had approached her in the days before 
Gordon was crowned. She felt more kindly and 
conducted herself more gently toward him, pos- 
sibly feeling as if some slight wrong were done 
him by this secrecy. But she could not have 
told him if she would, and she would not if she 
could. 

And Gordon, who was jealous of the wind that 
touched her, of course was uneasy at this too fre- 
quent neighborhood of Haydon Roth, at this gen- 
tleness of Rose toward him; and sometimes he 
spoke scorningly of him, and sometimes he spoke 
stormingly, and once he went out having forbid- 
den Rose to recognize the persistent fellow when 
next she met him. 

But Rose did not mind. “ Of course he did 
not mean it,” she said, when upin her room with 
Margaret, as she combed out her long lovely hair 
—hair like spun gold. “ He couldn’t mean any- 
thing so-unkind as that. Don’t you see how he 
is reforming me, Cousin Margaret? I shall some 
day be as much a saint as you are. He says I 
am an angel now! Oh no, he will come in next 
time very likely arm in arm with Haydon Roth. 
This weather has put so much electricity in my 
hair it is full of snarls, JT wish I hadn’t let Marie 
go out; my hair always comes down when I do. 
There!” And giving the lovely locks a strong 
pull, the comb was free, and a couple of rapid 
turns of hand and wrist had wound the great coils 
about her head and secured them. And present- 
ly, having thrown on her tea gown, where the great 
loose-leaved roses sprawled all over the white In- 
dia crape, she ran down to answer the luncheon 





bell, making the staid Margaret take two steps at 
a time with her. 

“ He is coming to take us to the opera to-night, 
Cousin Margaret,” she said, coming into the draw- 
ing-room after luncheon. “ Oh, how happy Iam! 
Not for just that, of course. Were you ever real- 
ly and absolutely happy, Cousin Margaret? Iam 
so happy,” she cried, suddenly, seizing Margaret 
by the shoulders, “that I feel as if something 
were going to happen! But I suppose,” she add- 
ed, turning away directly, “ that it is only because 
I don’t deserve him! He is so great and good 
and fine and noble and—” And then, with her 
hands clasped above her head, she was off all 
alone by herself, swimming down the room in a 
waltz to the tune of her own carolling. And 
suddenly a strong arm had stolen around her, a 
hand had grasped one of hers, and Haydon Roth, 
who had been shown in by the butler, was waltz- 
ing down the room with her. 

It was all in a moment or two. She disen- 
gaged herself almost as soon as possible, before 
they had quite made the circuit of the room, blush- 
ing and laughing till 

“Blushing to her langhter gave more grace, 

And laughter to her blushing,” 
half angry with Haydon, half longing to go on 
with the dance. And then all at once she sprang 
after something that rolled away, and cried, in a 
piercing voice: “Oh, Margaret! my ring! my 
ring! It is broken—it has come off—the stone 
isgone! Oh, what amItodo? Help me—help 
me find it! Oh, it was his mother’s!” she cried, 
forgetting all about Haydon’s presence. ‘“ He 
said it was sacred. I mustn’t tell him; he will 
think I took no care of it. And I was dancing, I 
was dancing!’ And she was moving everything, 
looking everywhere, searching in vain for the 
stone and the broken fragment of the fragile set- 
ting with it. 

“It may be upin yourroom. You bathed your 
hands just before lunch,” said Margaret. And 
up to her room like the wind sped Rose. And 
then all the house was in arms, men-servants and 
maid-servants were peering into every nook, rugs 
and curtains and draperies were disturbed, carpets 
were swept, and although he retreated before the 
brooms, Haydon Roth remained in the house, and 
looked in all the corners too. 

Cousin Margaret vibrated from one room to 
another—down-stairs where the maids were run- 
ning, promised anything, everything, if they found 
it; upstairs where Rose, trembling like a leaf 
with excitement, was going from one jewel-box to 
another, tumbling over drawers full of ribbons 
and laces, in a feverish haste, and with her cheeks 
stained like autumn leaves, 

“It is of no use,” thought Margaret. “I won’t 
have the child suffer so for the few hundred dol- 
lars another stone would cost. It has rolled into 
some chink of the house, and will never be found.” 
And she came down and handed the broken ring 
to Haydon Roth, asking him to leave it at the 
jeweller’s and have it repaired and the stone re- 
placed at any price before the next noon. 

Rose descended dressed for the opera when 
her lover came that night, joined immediately by 
Cousin Margaret, even their gioves buttoned, and 
there was time only for Gordon to note a singu- 
lar agitation and a heightened color about her, an 
agitation, indeed, about both of them, while she 
wept and laughed at the music in a half-hyster- 
ical way, and trembled as he handed her up the 
steps at last. 

“Oh,” she said, nestling a moment in his em- 
brace as they parted in the dim dining-room, 
“nothing could ever let you leave off loving 
me ?” 

“ No power in all the universe,” he answered 
her. 

“T shall have to tell him to-morrow, 
Rose, tearfully, after he had gone. 

“Oh, to-morrow we may find it,” said Cousin 
Margaret, “and afford to laugh about the whole 
thing.” 

A half-hour afterward, as Marie was taking 
down the great coils of hair, something bright as 
any star was seen to hang fixed in the meshes. 
There was a chorus of glad outery. It was the 
diamond that her rapid turn of hand and wrist 
had torn away from its slight stein of gold after 
it had caught in her hair. 

“ Yes,” said Cousin Margaret, “ we can tell the 
whole story to-morrow, and I shall have a dia- 
mond to spare. You didn’t know I had sent the 
ring to the jeweller’s, did you?” 

And to-morrow Gordon Penmore met Haydon 
Roth drawing on his glove over an obstructing 
ring upon his little finger. 

“Where did you come across that ring, may I 
ask ?” he exclaimed, pausing directly in front of 
the other. 

And moved by that spirit of mischief with 
which most people think lovers should be treated, 
and knowing little of the voleanic nature he ad- 
dressed, Haydon answered : “ It belongs to a lady 
with whom I was dancing yesterday afternoon 
in a drawing-room in Heaventh Street. Ido not 
like to take liberties with names; it is enough 
that it was given to me by a lady. It is much 
too large for her fingers, anyway.” 

In another moment he would have explained 
his poor jest, but Gordon, his face as white as 
ashes, had merely bowed and passed on. 

All trembling innocence last night, she had 
yet, after his express prohibition, been dancing ; 
another man’s arms had held her in that dance, 
and she had never breathed of it, had concealed 
it from him. And his ring! His mother’s ring, 
sacred among sacrosanct things! On that man’s 
hand! From hers to his! 

He visited his banker and his broker, and he 
left town that night without a word, without a 
sign; and Rose waited for him, and waited in 
vain—waited in an agony, cried out for him, and 
had no answer. Weary, weary waiting, full of 
prayers and heart-throbs and tears and longing 
and despair! It was not Rose, but a pale white 
shadow of her,atthe end. And one year passed, 
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and another, and a half-score of them at last; 
and if he were dead, her heart was in the grave 
with him, and whether he were dead or not she 
could not know. People said he lived, but she 
felt he must be dead, or else she herself was mad. 


It was a wintry night in one of those islands 
that are the outposts of our northern coast, where 
a person still young, still beautiful, but with a 
strange still sadness in her beauty, who had 
chanced upon the place in its summer radiance 
of smiling seas, had come again to make a home 
the year round, to teach the children of the fish- 
ermen, and to live the life of a sister of charity 
among the dwellers in the fishing-huts, half drift- 
wood and half primal rock. She instructed them, 
she nursed them, she comforted them, and they 
idealized her. For her loveliness in her simple 
black gown and her crown of smooth spun-gold 
hair was something beyond their dreams of love- 
liness, and her self-forgetting goodness was be- 
yond their dreams of heaven. She wore ulways 
on her white hand, guarded by a plainer one, a 
ring with a single diamond in a slender setting ; 
to the eyes of the fishing-people it was like a 
guiding star. She had her dead cousin Margaret’s 
fortune, and she spent it, with her own, on the 
homes of these people, on their boats, on their 
narrow land, in school and chapel, on a light that 
laid its beams on the waters all around the isl- 
and, on a clock that tolled a sweet sonorous chime 
heard far out at sea; and she gave them more 
than money, for she gave them all herself, read- 
ing to those that could follow, talking to those 
that would listen, working with them and for 
them, and finding her only cheer and consola- 
tion so. , 

Yet there were seasons when the old pain and 
longing overmastered all the rest, and she would 
have been glad to lie down and die that she might 
know her suffering and sorrow no more, 

It was the last night of the year, the clouds 
just clearing after a week of foul weather that 
had shut them out from the rest of the world in 
a mighty sphere of storm, and the wind still sing- 
ing a wild and wicked strain. A group of the 
young girls had come down to Rose’s cottage to 
bring her their gifts of shells and sea-weeds, and 
were lingering there to follow some innocent su- 
perstition that she did not think worth rebuking 
as they watched the old year out and the new 
year in. They were telling her now eerie stories 
of wreck and drowning along the coast, when 
suddenly in one of the awe-struck silences came 
the sharp report and rolling echo of a gun; a 
pause of listening and suspense, and then anoth- 
er and another, and then all was still again ex- 
cept the long rote and roar of the billows break- 
ing over the ledges and rushing up the crags. 

In a moment evervthing was alarm and alert- 
ness on the island; the men were running to the 
boats, the women thronging to the shore; the 
young girls and children, and Rose with them, 
were building a bonfire on the cliffs. Dimly could 
be discerned on a distant reef the dark outline 
of a huge steam-ship that, out of her reckoning, 
and heavy by the head with ice, had struck the 
reef with a tremendous force, had broken in two, 
and with a frightful rapidity was settling to her 
fate. The rockets that were sent up from the 
island had no reply; the sea out there was run- 
ning high, and if any boats had left her they were 
nowhere to be seen, swamped without doubt in 
the vast stretch of surf that, torn to the white- 
ness of fleece, raced up the shore, or possibly no 
boats had put off at all, Death meeting his prey 
in their sleep. It was plain that neither boat 
nor swimmer could have overcome such water. 
The wind, that had come round to the northwest, 
had blown all the clouds far over, and a waning 
moon was rising like a great broken jewel in the 
dark blue depths that glowed with their own clear 
lustres ; its light filled the hollow of the heavens, 
and ran out with a cold sparkle on the icy cliffs. 
The last bristling fragments of the nearly sunken 
ship could be seen catching the level rays on their 
cruel glitter of ice ; spars and wreckage, too, were 
washing nearer; and there was one dark object 
tossing from crest to crest, now as if in mighty 
conscious struggle, now as if thrown from wave 
to wave with a demoniac glee, now as if mere 
wreckage with the rest. 

With ropes about them the fishers waded and 
swam out; thrown back breathless, once again 
venturing; at length one awful screaming billow, 
seeming to soar into mid-air, and then throwing 
them all together in a mass upon the shore. 

It was more than an hour that the auld wives 
of the place worked on the unconscious being 
whom the sea had cast up, and whom they had 
taken into the nearest cottage——the cottage 
where Rose dwelt, with her medicine chest, her 
restoratives, her fleecy blankets, her little battery, 
her never-dying fire. His heart beat feebly all 
the time; they knew the spark of life was there 
if they could only keep it from going out. At 
length a long shiver ran through his frame—the 
frame of a prostrate giant—and he opened his 
clouded eyes, and murmured something huskily, 
and fell into a deep sleep. 

It was an hour or more afterward that he 


awoke. The others had all gone, dismissed by 
her. Rose sat at his feet, distinct against the 


sapphire vault of the moon -lighted sky seen 
through the uncurtained window, and only a low 
gleam of the fire now and then falling across 
her. 

“ Rose is dead, then,” he said. “ And you are 
some mocking spirit in her form. Oh, you can- 
not deceive me, though you comb the curl out 
of the yellow hair, though you put nun’s cloth 
on that supple shape, for you wear my ring 
upon your finger—and she never looked so till I 
broke her heart!” 

“You are talking in vour sleep,” she said, 
bending forward and taking his burning hands. 
“This is Rose. Your Rose. All the rest is no- 
thing now.” 

He gazed at her steadfastly a moment, the 
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cloud clearing from his eyes, the oppression from 
his brain. “ Nothing!” he cried—‘ nothing !” the 
words coming in quick gasps. ‘I was coming 
back to find you. Out in the deserts I had seen 
my brutishness. I had said: She ismine! She 
always was mine! She loved me! May the 
thing be accursed that parted us—ring or dance 
or childish freak or maddened temper. 1 will 
never ask her. She shall never tell me—” 

“Oh, there is nothing to tell !” cried Rose. 

He held out his arms to her. ‘ We have lost 
ten years,” he murmured. “ We will have the 
rest of the threescore. Nothing shall part us 
now. Oh, Rose—” 

“Nothing shall part us!” she repeated. “The 
years have burned out my folly and your fury. 
Hark! A new one is beginning, and our new 
life with it.” 

“Tt is our wedding-peal,” he said. And then 
her lover’s arms were about her as if they would 
never loosen, and their souls met at their lips, 
while the cathedral chime of the island clock 
tolled out over the waters the first hour of the 
hew year, 








A NEW-YEAR’S EVE IN 
SCOTLAND. 
IP\UERE is no time in all the year so joyously 
spent in bonnie Scotland as New-Year’s Eve. 

Watching the old year out and the new year 
in means a great deal to a Scotchman, and “ he 
who can sleep through the striking o’ the hour 
must e’en be very weary, or indifferent to the 
good wishes o’ ithers.” It is the great gathering 
and “ well-wishing” time of a’ the year to the 
old; it is a renewal of “auld acquaintance,” and 
the “ giving-time” to those they love best. The 
minister always calls; old servants drop in to see 
if master and mistress and all the bairns are well; 
letters are sure to come from those far away ; and, 
as a dear old Highlander once said to us, “ Much 
is forgiven; for wha would dare to enter on a 
year that may end in eternity with bitterness in 
his heart?” The year did end in eternity for 
him, but we shall never forget his singing of the 
good old Scotch song, 

* Here’s to the year that’s awa’.” 

But perhaps the lads and lasses of a Scotch 
household enjoy New-Year’s than their 
elders; for besides all the unusual supply of 
good things, there is much more freedom per- 
mitted in which to be merry, and quaint super- 
stitions and old customs make this the gayest 
time of all the year. 

For days before, mysterious parcels are brought 
to the house, and the greatest secrecy observed 
in regard to them; no one for a moment tries to 
discover what they may contain, for all know 
that New-Year’s morning will reveal many se- 
crets. 

In the majority of Scotch families the gifts 
are placed on the breakfast-table under the nap- 
kins, and it is easy to imagine the impatience 
and the order of a Scotch family, for not a nap- 
kin is lifted until grace has been said; if so, the 
person would most likely forfeit his or her pre- 
sents, and they would go to some one else who 
would be more thankful 

But we must go back to the kitchen, where 
Jessie and Jean are busy making and baking the 
New-Year’s seed-cakes and buns, without which 
no New-Year’s table would be thought to be com- 
plete, the receipts for two or three of which are 
as follows: For the first (New-Year’s cake), melt 
a pound of butter, and as it softens rub smooth- 
lv into it a pound of sugar; then add some rice 
flour (of which you will need a pound and a half); 
now three eggs that have been well beaten, the 
yolks and whites separately; then a cup of milk 
and half a teaspoonful of tartaric acid — we 
found a teaspoonful of baking-powder to answer 
as well; then the rest of the flour; stir well to- 
gether, and add last of all a quarter of a pound 
of fresh orange peel cut into thin strips ; put into 
a tin lined with buttered paper, and bake for 
about an hour and a half, 

As this cake is thought to be too rich for “ wee 
folk,” there is a great heaping basket of bairns’ 
buns, baked especially for them, for which are 
used a pound and a half of flour, half a pound of 
sugar, the same quantity of currants, half a 
teaspoonful of soda, a pinch of salt, and a pint of 
buttermilk ; beat thoroughly, and bake in a but- 
tered pan or pans; if the whole dough is put into 
one pan it will take about an hour to bake. 

Scotch-cake is thoroughly Scotch, and we do 
not remember to have ever seen it outside of 
Scotland; it is very nice, and comes well recom- 
mended. To make it use a pound and a half of 
sifted flour, the same of butter, the same of pow- 
dered sugar, six ounces of blanched almonds, a 
pound of candied orange peel cut into narrow 
strips, a grated nutmeg, a heaping teaspoonful 
of powdered caraway seed, and six eggs well and 
separately beaten; cream the butter and sugar, 
add the eggs and flour little by little, then the nuts, 
peel, and spices ; have ready a deep cake pan well 
buttered, and nearly fill the pan with the dough; 
then strew the top of the cake thickly with cara- 
way comfits, which are the little sugar caraway 
seed that may be obtained at any confectioner’s ; 
bake in a slow oven. Now comes one very impor- 
tant thing to remember: do not move or turn or 
touch the cake, or pan in which the cake is bak- 
ing, until nearly done, as shaking it will cause the 
sweetmeats to sink to the bottom. 

It is scarcely necessary to give a receipt for 
short bread or cake, as it can now be bought at 
any of the large provision stores, and as it also 
requires some practice to make it properly. 

At no time in all the year is a Scotch wife so 
particular as at New-Year’s ; everything must be 
in perfect order to begin the year with; not an 
unnecessary soiled article, or an empty dish that 
should be full, will be found in the house— 
that is, if she looks for or believes in the good 
luck said to follow such care. 
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As the last hour of the last day approaches, 
the elder members of the family assemble in the 
living-room, and usually as the hour begins to 
strike they stand up and clasp hands. At the last 
stroke of the hour the father salutes the mother, 
wishing her “ good health and happiness.” Then 
follows a general hand-shaking. And when all 
have been greeted, the father proceeds to the 
front door, unbars and opens it with great cere- 
mony, to let in the new year. If any one hap- 
pens to be passing, he calls out a Happy New- 
Year, and of course the salutation is returned. 
This is the time usually chosen by a lover, when, 
of course, he is asked in, even should he have 
been objected to by the parents, for no one would 
refuse the good-will of any one at such a time; 
but if he is wise he will remember one thing— 
not to come empty-handed. 

Now begins what is called “ first-footing,” and 
although it is not near so universal as years ago, 
still it is kept up amongst near friends, and a 
Scotch family is pretty sure of callers until near 
twoo’clock. For genuine good luck, the first foot 
must be a man, and a tall, fair man, although a 
man of any complexion is preferable to a woman. 
If there are children in the family, after the cer- 
emony of opening the door the father and mother 
make a visit to the nursery to wish the sleeping 
folk all happiness, and then to the kitchen to 
wish good cheer to those who have served them, 
Of course the cook always has a surprise in store 
for the mistress, and of course neither master 
nor mistress goes empty-handed. After this, it is 
time for the father or the eldest son, if there is 
one, to sally forth to be the first foot to some 
friend. They do not now carry with them a ket- 
tle of hot pint and a basket of cake and short- 
bread as they did in former days, with which to 
exchange good wishes when meeting friends on 
the street, but the thoughtful man will not for- 
get the “needful” for the poor whom he may 
chance to meet on his round of midnight calls. 

The superstitions connected with New-Year’s 
are many, and not only harmless, but interest- 
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ing. For instance, no one must put on any- 
thing that is soiled, and, if possible, wear every- 
thing new. You must not cut your hair or your 


nails, and on no account wear a torn garment. If 
you should be so unfortunate as to put on the left 
shoe first, or a garment on wrong side, you must 
undress, even to the taking down of your hair, 
and dress all over again, It is very bad luck to 
be late to breakfast, and worse luck still to stum- 
ble or fall, unless it be upstairs, in which case do 
not look behind you, whatever you do. On re- 
tiring, place something higher than the bed be- 
side it, on which you can step when you arise in 
the morning, so that you may take your first step 
upward. Be the first to speak to the cook, if 
you can, To have a basket of eggs or a box of 
oranges brought to the house unexpectedly dur- 
ing the day is great good luck. The salt-cellars 
must be clean and full, the bread basket well 
supplied, and money in your purse, and the purse 
in your pocket. Whatever you start to do on 
New-Year’s Day you must finish, or else you will 
half do allthe year. It is also a custom to light 
a candle at sundown on the 3lst of December 
and keep it burning until the new year is fairly 
started. It is a very ill omen to have a fire go 
out with the old year. The finding of money is 
good if the money is spent for other than the 
person finding it. And almost any love sign is 
propitious at this time if there should chance to 
be a new or a full moon on the 31st of Decem- 
ber or the: 1st of January—as happens to be the 
case this year, young ladies, for the moon fulls 
on the 3lst of December. And so: 
** Weel may we a’ be; 

Ill may we never see! 

Here’s to the [year) King 

And the gude companie!” 





PAYING ATTENTIONS. 

t's it is obviously a young man’s duty to pay 

attention to some young woman, consider- 
ing that this is really the chief motive of social 
intercourse, it is rather hard upon him that he 
no sooner begins to fulfil his mission, and calls 
and drives and dances more or less boldly with 
one damsel, than all the match-making mothers 
and all the single women, to whom a love affair, 
anybody’s love affair, is precious and entertain- 
ing, interchange ideas upon the subject, and 
report that young Crayon is in love with Miss 
Coupon ; and although he may never have thought 
of love in relation to Miss Coupon, and although 
he may possibly have drifted into a genuine affec- 
tion sooner or later if nobody had meddled—since 
proximity is a dangerous factor, and brings about 
more marriages than match-making—the prema- 
ture report has a very damaging effect ; he begins 
to see that unless he is serious in paying atten- 
tions he is compromising not only himself but 
the young woman, and keeping other suitors at 
a distance; and although he may not know 
whether he has any positive designs or no, and 
his emotions may be in a state of evolution, and 
he may not entirely understand his own designs, 
yet he is put upon his guard, the cordial relation 
between the two cools, and he earns the name of 
being a heartless trifler, or is forced into a hasty 
declaration before he is ready to make it. Natu- 
rally the looker-on says that he ought to know 
his own mind ; that he has no business to devote 
himself to a woman whom he doesn’t love. But 
love is not an instantaneous affair, like being 
struck by lightning; it is a growth. And how, 
prithee, is a young man to know whether he loves 
or not, if he may not live more or less in the eom- 
panionship of that “not impossible she”? if he 
may not have opportunity to observe and study 
her? To besure, Miss Coupon may object to being 
made a study of, to being placed under the mi- 
croscope, and then by-and-by turned aside as an 
imperfect specimen. But she has the same privi- 
lege herself, and would be sadly shocked if any 





one supposed that she would accept a lover with- 
out some knowledge of his qualifications. One 
might ask if she, on her side, had serious and 
matured designs when she answered his notes, 
accepted his invitations, his bouquets, and con- 
fectionery ; if she were not also attempting to 
discover if he were her ideal. We do not dis- 
pute the fact that there are many men who flirt, 
maliciously, so to speak, who do not mean to fall 
in love, who have themselves well in hand; but 
they need not be confounded with those who are 
simply trying to discover their heroine. 





DRESS FOR COLD WEATHER. 


APPY the man who is provided with a set 

of good, fixed, detinite rules to go by! It 
saves him so much trouble, and it is a comfort 
to have an undeviating authority to fall back 
upon. Such fortunate mortals are the lawyers 
and the theologians. Open a code of procedure, 
you find your practice set down in black and 
white; turn to your Council of Nice or your Pan- 
dects, and there is your theology. What a pity 
that those good people in Andover won’t let it 
alone! 

But with the doctor all this is very different. 
He cannot depend upon hard and fast rules. He 
has to think of the individual case and of its 
conditions ; he must take into account a score 
of modifying circumstances with each new pa- 
tient. The laws of healthy living are not quite 
the same for the younger and the older, the strong- 
er and the weaker—not even for the lighter and 
the darker physical temperaments. De minimis 
non curat lex, says the lawyer, meaning that the 
law takes no account of little things. That is 
just what the doctor cannot say. He must care 
for a multitude of little things even in treating a 
common cold, or in directing the amount of exer- 
cise that one should take. So I will not lay down 
many hard and fast rules about dress for cold 
weather, but will rather point out briefly the prin- 
ciples of this important practical matter. 

One is to go by the weather, not by the calen- 
dar. There are people who make a point of 
changing their dress on a regular chronological 
system. On the first of November, for instance, 
they will don winter clothes, no matter how mild 
it may be, and on the fifteenth of May they will 
come out in pajamas. They challenge the sea- 
sons, warm or cold, to meet their own views, and 
of course they get the worst of it. I do not say 
it is given to many to be as unwise as this, but I 
have had to laugh some of my patients out of 
their folly. In climates like ours (if there be any 
climate like ours otherwhere, which may be doubt- 
ed), sudden ups and downs of temperature make 
any such set times an absurdity. If there be any 
movable feast among us, it is the time when we 
should change from cool to warm in our clothing, 
or from warm to cool. What we have to do in 
practice is to consider each winter day by itself. 
To tell beforehand, even for half a day, what our 
need in dress may be is not always the easiest 
thing to do, and still most of us will find it worth 
while to give attention to the matter. Suppose 
that it has been a cold autumn night, and you 
have said to yourself, “ Winter must be coming 
early this year.” Does the morning open still 
and cloudless ? then we know that a warmer day 
is in store, and we need not expect other than 
summery temperature. But if after a clear cool 
night the wind comes from the north, we can- 
not count upon mild temperature, and we must 
make some provision against the wintry chill; 
for I am now speaking of days when overcoats 
and wraps are as yet unnecessary, unless for the 
invalid. 

In such days begin with a change to a little 
heavier under-clothing. If during the warmer 
weather you have worn it oi any other material, 
now is the time to come to woollen. The best 
substance that you can wear next the skin is 
that which has already been used for the same 
purpose by our cousins the sheep. Woollen cloth- 
ing gives us the best protection all the year round, 
in cold and, I might almost say, in heat also, for 
it is a non-conductor; and in hot weather it ab- 
sorbs the perspiration, and allows it to evapo 
rate more completely than any other substance, 
Woollen under-clothing, then, thinner or thicker, 
according to the temperature, the year round. 
But in any case do not neglect it when first the 
days become noticeably colder. Overcoats, New- 
markets, raglans, all these are of service a little 
later, when the winter cold really leaps upon us 
from its autumn hiding-place. 

And in all this matter of protection against 
the cold the principle is simple enough. Do not 
dress overwarmly until the cold actually comes, 
even if that be as late as January. Dress with 
regard to the actual heat and cold. When win- 
ter clothes are necessary, put them on at once, 
whether it be September or July. In England I 
have seen a smart flurry of snow in June, and 
throughout the year we are liable to have days 
in which cold-weather garments are needed. It 
is a trouble, of course, to follow the season so 
obediently in our dress, but really there is no 
shorter way out of the difficulty, especially in the 
case of the feeble and the elderly. They cannot 
study their protection too closely. Younger folks 
have more liberty, but even they should not do 
exactly as they please. Even the strongest must 
draw the line short of actually catching cold, for 
in the end they will suffer as much as the elders, 
As the season goes on it will be time for thicker 
wraps, overcoats, and warmer dresses. 

But let us not forget that these are, as I have 
said, a variable feast. If you have once put them 
on, it does not follow that you are to wear them 
throughout the season. If warmer weather re- 
turns upon us at any time in the later summer or 
early winter months, then more clothing may easi 
ly be supplied. In the matter of dress we should 
bear in mind that “ consistency is the vice of fee- 














ble minds.” It will not do to be too consistent 
when we have to face the racking temperatures 
Re- 
member Wellington and his fourteen overcoats, 
Wellington gave his good health in this matter 
into the hands of his valet, who picked out for 
him the coat that was the nearest right for the 
particular day. If Wellington in England need- 
ed fourteen overcoats, each one of us on this side 
needs forty, But I will not insist upon such a 
plethoric wardrobe. Two or three different thick- 
nesses of under-clothing give a range that is quite 
sufficient for the year, if they are varied in the 
wearing according to times and se#sons. 

One point more: do not be afraid of clothing 
the neck warmly in inclement weather. It is a 
superstition that the delicate organs of the throat 
require any especial exposure to the cold, 
best way of hardening the throat is not to test it 
by the bitter cold Rude treatment of its delicate 
organs is a riskful thing, and is 


of our four seasons, all about equally trying. 


more likely to 


cause disease than health, unless one is contin 
ually exposed to the elements, like some laborers 
and athletes. Enough dress, not too much; this 
is the only safe rule 

To the means that I have mentioned add cold 
baths in moderation and walking in abundance, 
and our system of dress and hardening for cold 
weather will be found to be a practical thing 
For walking, indeed, it is almost a commonplace 
to say that our country is not the best in the 
world. The roads are often too dusty or muddy 
for comfort, and the weather has a way of being 
wiltingly hot in vacation-time. You can walk 
thirty miles a day in Switzerland with no more 
fatigue than it will cost you to walk twenty miles 
in New England. But in our cities the sidewalks 
at least are generally passable, though the streets 
may not be. Most of us would be better for twice 
as much out-door walking as we take, and more 
than a few Thousands 


of busy men, and tens of thousands of women 


for ten times as much. 


who are not so busy, are languishing for the want 
of out-door exercise, and the greater part of them 
would renew their health and strength in a few 
weeks if they would walk a few miles daily ac 
cording to their ability, little 


beginning with a 


and going on to more; and this in rain or shine, 
“for better or for worse.” Taking thought may 
not add a cubit to our stature, but it will add a 
great deal to our strength and health. 


Trrus Munson Coan, M.D 





A STRANGE DISEASE, 


N no physiological phenomena is the influence 

of the nerves upon the body shown so forcibly 
as in the case of liomesickness, which, when pro 
longed and intensified, becomes a mortal disease 
The melancholy of the nature which loves home 
and despairs of again seeing it preys upon the 
nervous system till it is wrought into a state of 
tbnormal excitement which presents distinct phys 
ical symptoms. Respiration presently becomes 
labored, and is more like sighing than breathing . 
the face wears the pallor of a corpse already ; the 
heart beats with the swiftness of great debility 
thereis noappetite, there is no slee p; sec retions be 
come irregular, and congestion a matter of course ; 
the sight becomes dim, fever sets in, and either 
sudden death closes the scene, or the exhaustion 
of the fever carries off the patient after prolong 
ed suffering. There is no cure for this terrible 
illness, after it is strongly established, but return 
to the native country, and sometimes that cure is 
undertaken too late. It attacks mountaineers, 
singularly enough, more frequently than any oth 
er class of people, and the only preventive against 
it is the presence of some other equally strong 
emotion with the love of home, or some absorb- 
ing occupation which leaves one no time to think, 
and hardiy to feel. Perfectly sane though the 
patient be, he has all the impedimenta of insan 
ity in an effort for recovery, end is as pitiable as 
any victim in the records of suffering. 





HOW WE SPENT OUR CHRIST 
MAS DAY IN INDIA. 


FROM ELSIE VENNELL, INDIA, TO MARY 
WASON, ENGLAND 
Tinketriey, December 27th, 

AM not going to spin out this letter, darling 

Mary, with an account of my journey from 
Madras. Of all sorts of writing, that is, to 
mind, the most detestable. Please imagine that 
I got here by “astral post,” 
would say. A Himalayan brother projected me 
by means of a spiritual pea-shooter, and here Lam, 
“in maiden meditation—” Stop there, though; 
I had better put that in the past tense. Veni, 
vidi, vict, I whispered to myself on my first ai 
rival at Tinkettley, but— Well, I had better be- 
gin at the beginning, in the good old-fashioned 
way, instead of going backward, as some modern 
novelists do in their efforts to be original. Very 
pleasant people are my hosts; it would puzzle me 
to say whether I like Mr. Dawson or his charm 
ing wife the better. They are the sort of folks 
who lay themselves out to promote the enjoy 
ment of their guests without any of that strain- 
ing which makes things so uncomfortable. 
both are 
adepts in their respective vocations: in fine, aw 
fully jolly people to put up with. But, best of 
all, they have not the conceit to so consider them 
selves, and therefore call to their aid other spirits, 


my 





as the The osophists 


She 


manages the household; he engineers ; 


wickeder—no, not wickeder, nor nicer, but plea 
You guess they 
no means; that is, 
not large for India, where builders have not the 
same cramped notions of what constitutes space 
as Mr. Jerry in England entertains. In this 
delightful climate — start not, dear Mary; the 


sant creatures in their way. 


have a large house? By 








Beare ork ce oS ee, 


TWO OF US DRIVE TWENTY MILES TO CHURCH. 


winter in India is simply perfeet—house-room is, after all, a 
name of the most elastic meaning. Thus, I had not arrived many 
hours before I discovered that a masculine contingent of guest 
were quartered in tents a few hundred vards away. They joined 
us during the daytime, however, and, as Captain Upton says, “the 
animals in Noah’s ark could not have fed together in greater 
harmony.” He is in the army, you know, and will be Sir Frederick 
Upton, they say, some day. I rather like him; he has some good 
looks, but doesn’t appear to know it. 

We spent Christmas Eve very quietly, being tired with making 
preparations for the next day’s festivities. The tent-men, after 
helping us with the decorations, retired to their camp, where they 
sang in the blitheness of their hearts, but rather out of tune. 
Mrs. Dawson proposed that we should return the serenade—I 








WE PLAY NINEPINS IN 





| affecting ceremony.” 


SOME OF 


doubt whether it was meant for | 
us—from the veranda, but Miss | 
Prymme, a lady guest, de- 
murred, on the ground of weari- 
ness. Inaddition to that young 
person, we have a Mrs. Whit- 
terley staying here. Her hus- 
band cannot come, being de- | 
tained on duty at some place 

on the other side of Nowhere, 

and she is, therefore, what An- 

glo-Indians call a “ grass-wid- 

ow.” As a rule, I have little 

fancy for the species when pret- 

ty, as this one is. They are | 
snakes in the grass, stumbling- 
blocks in the road of honest 
spinsters, traps to catch the feet 
of innocent youngmen. At first | 
I even took quite a dislike to Captain Upton, because he seemed 
to be hanging about Mrs, Whitterley ; but his attentions to her were 














not nearly so marked as those of the great gun of the camp, a Com- | 
missioner, or something of that sort, named M‘Haggis. This worthy 
Scot had made it known—lI am sure he set the story going himself 
—that if the right sort of young person fell in his way, he would 
invite her to become Mrs. M‘Haggis, and rumors reached us that a 
good deal of pulling of caps had taken place at his station among | 
damsels anxious for promotion. He did not hit my taste at all, 
being too “solemncholly,” but Miss Prymme perceptibly cottoned 
to the great bashaw, and looked viciously at the grass-widow 
whenever the moth seemed attracted to that candle. 

Christmas Day was ushered in by what the Prymme called “ an 
(I thought I could mention a ceremony | 


erste weet “7 


WE 


THE VERANDA, 


| our grass- widow ? 


VOLUME XXL, NO. 





US PREFER THIS SORT OF THING 


which would affect her a good deal more.) This was the appear- 
ance of all the servants bearing “ votive offerings” —Prymme again 
—in the shape of sweetmeats, flowers, and fruit. 

“What grateful creatures!” I remarked to Captain Upton. 

“ Awfully,” he replied; “they expect a bottle of rum apiece all 
round, and the swell fellows two at least.’ 

Although I did not feel very thankful to him for dispelling the 
romance of the occasion, I could not deny to my own conscience 
that it is always the best to know the whole truth. Where was 
She did not turn up at the breakfast-table, 
and could not, consequently, take part in the momentous discussion 
as to how the day should be passed so as to make it memorable 
forever. It was Mr. M‘Haggis who put the matter in this way; 
for my part, I did not care a scrap about the future, being quite 
content so long as the next twelve hours were enjoyable and 
enjoyed. But where is our grass-widow ? 

“She is taking a Europe sleep, I fancy,’ suggested Mrs. Daw- 
son, laughing. 

And what is a “Europe sleep”? and why so strangely called ? 
you will ask. It merely means, as far as I can make out, lying in 
bed to a reasonable hour, instead of getting up at daybreak, in the 
hateful Anglo-Indian custom. Our camp comrades, for instance, 
had turned out at an untimely hour for a swim in the “tank,” as 
a great sheet of water likea lake near the house is called. That is 
the way with John Bull in India: he loves to employ diminutives, 
Thus, the highest mountains in the world are commonly spoken of 
by him as “ hills,” the tempestuous monsoon is “ the rains,” and a 
summer that makes one pant for the comparative coolness of the 
realms of Eblis is merely “ the hot season.” The great question was 
soon settled ; we determined that all should be allowed to suit their 
own tastes, subject to the condition of assembling for high jinks 
in the evening. The camp-men, with the exception of the M‘Llag- 
gis, proposed to go a-yachting on the tank, there being a nice breeze. 
But Miss Prymme could not allow the day to pass without “ paying 
her devotions,” and was much troubled in mind as to how she 
could get to a station some twenty miles away, whose bachelor 
chaplain has a reputation for eloquence and a pretty face. If my 
eyes did not deceive me—they rarely do—the pious young lady 
cast plaintive glances at the M‘Haggis as she dilated upon her dif- 
ficulty—the “leer of invitation,” as Shakespeare hath it. At all 
events, that preux chevalier came to the rescue, and after the usu- 
al display of sham shrinking—what humbugs we women are, my 
dear !—the two went off in a buggy, a conveyance admirably adapt- 
ed for confidential conversation. 

Desolation suddenly fell upon the camp-men; the breeze died 
away into a dead calm! 

“Let us have a eycle picnic,” suggested Captain Upton ; “ there 
are several machines in the camp, and the others can ride, you 
know.” 

A brief consultation, such a hurrying to and fro for provender, 
and off we set for the jungle. Don’t be alarmed, Mary; the word 
jungle is applied by Anglo-Indians to any part of the country not 
actually under cultivation. It does not necessarily mean tigers or 
pythons, but is generally as free from danger as Pall-Mall. Ihave 
secured a very nice tricycle, belonging to Mrs. Dawson, who re- 
mains behind, and after proceeding a mile or two along the white, 
shining road, I am surprised to find that Captain Upton has be- 
come my sole escort. Where are the rest of the camp-men? It 
really doesn’t matter, does it? No doubt they will take care of 
themselves, and turn up at the picnic, all in due course. And now, 
deur, I have a bit of valuable advice to give you. Should you 
ever go for a cycle ride with one of the other species, be sure he 
mounts a tall two-wheeled machine. Captain Upton did so, and 
I found it very advantageous. For while I could always command 
a view of his expressive countenance—there is no other way of 
knowing when people are in earnest—I only had to lower my 
head a little, and my own face was completely concealed by my 





ARE BECALMED. THE CREW VOLUNTEER TO ROW US 
HOME. ASTONISHING RESULTS. 
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TWO MORE, WHO ARE CYCLISTS, START 


hat. Anglo-Indian cynics say that English girls lose the trick of 
blushing out here; I have not found it so yet. How we speed along 
the hard road! Are we near the picnic rendezvous? Captain 
Upton thinks we must be, unless— Unless we should have gone 





to the right instead of to the left, where the road bifurcated a short | 


distance from Tinkettley. I assume hauteur, and demand whether 
he purposely took the wrong direction, so as to secure a (éte-d-téle. 
Poor fellow! He looks cut to the heart by my anger—I am real- 
ly angry—and vows that it was Mr. Dawson himself who directed 
him to keep to the left. What shall we do? I am getting hun- 
gry and rather tired; there is a charming place just on ahead 
for a picnic, if we only had the wherewithal. 


dreamt, 


“There’s something eatable strapped under your tri, Miss Ven- | 


nell,” says Captain Upton, diffidently, “and I have some other 
things in my haversack.” 

I look up at him, and we simultaneously burst out laughing. 
There is no use in being angry in the jungle, especially when one 
is famished and weary. We dismount, wheel our machines off the 
road, aud proceed to make ourselves comfortable. 

“Just like Paul and Virginia, or Pyramus and Thisbe, you 
know,” says my companion, as he ransacks the commissariat. A 
rough repast, but not an unp quite a dinner of herbs, 
with contentment for sauce. But it is really too ridiculous for 
Fred—that’s Captain Upton—to go on his knees when offering me 
the “fixings.” If there was a spectator—which, fortunately, 
there is not—he or she would say it looked like a scene out of a 
farcical comedy. I cannot help wondering to myself whether 
Fred would go upon his knees were the offer of a different sort, 
A little encouragement would, I think, solve that problem on the 
spot—but that would never do. So, as my cavalier seems inclined 
to go ahead too quickly—a fault on the right side, you will say—I 
chill off, and represent the necessity of immediately returning. 

When we get back—the ride home was not disagreeable—we 
find Miss Prymme and Mr. M‘Haggis already arrived. They did 
not go to church after all; the tender-hearted maiden feared such 
a long journey would fatigue the poor horse! So they went jog- 
trotting about the country—as I previously remarked, a buggy is 
a most confidential sort of vehicle—and appear to have enjoyed 
themselves immensely. Indeed, the Prymme is in such exalted 
spirits that she proposes a cruise on the tank, and a breeze hav- 
ing sprung up, the suggestion meets with approval. But owing to 
the non-return of the camp-men we have to make shift with an 
improvised crew of natives under the command of Captain Upton, 
who claims to know all about boating. 








asant one ; 


The Commissioner looks 
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EARLY. 


dubious, and discretion quickly proves the better part of valor, | though with not much expectation of bei 


for in spite of appealing glances from his late companion, he 
goes off “‘to write some important letters.” That is always the 
excuse of Anglo-Indian big-wigs ; it airs their consequence to make 
pretence of sacrificing their own enjoyment for the good of the 
state. It must be confessed 
that Mr. M‘Haggis loses not! 
ing by his self-denial. The 
cruise is not a success. Miss 
Prymme sulks; Mrs. Dawson 
looks tired; Mrs. Whitterley 
during her “Europe 
sleep,” that her beloved husband 
had been killed by a Thug, or 
an alligator, or something of 
that sort; Captain Upton had too 
much to do to attend to us poor 
passengers; the crew are unmis- 
takably “high.” Then a calm 
comes on, and we women-folks 
glower at one another, while the 
improvised tars endeavor to carry 
out their skipper’s order to * row 
back.” It is a weak attempt ; 
they pull in contrary directions ; 
their eyes glare horribly as they 
fruitlessly tug at the oars. 
Thanks to Captain Upton, we at 
last get to land; although he did 
not “behave like a hero,” since 
there was no heroic work on 
hand, he did what he had to do 
cleverly enough, and that’s as 
much as one has any right to ex- 
pect of a man—isn’t it, dear ? 
After landing, we play a game 
of ninepins in the veranda, much 
to the sorrow of a tall native em- 
ployed to set up the pins. The 
way in which Miss Prymme bowls at this unfortunate nigger—I am 
sure she does it on purpose, as a safety-valve for her wrath at the 
non-appearance of M‘Haggis—is really shocking to see. So shock- 
ing that when Captain Upton proposes to take me for a row in an 
outrigger “ to see the sun set over the water,” I gladly consent, al- 





AND HAVE A PICNIC. 


| 


ANOTHER, WHOSE HU 


g thrilled by the inter 
esting event. I suppose it does set somehow; probably after 
the Indian manner, by taking a sudden header The truth is, we 
are so much interested in one another’s conversation as to be quite 


oblivious of such trumpery affairs as sunsets, What did we talk 





SBAND IS IN BURMA, TAKES A “EUROPE SLEEP.” 


about? I really don’t know, darling—lots of things. Just try to 
conceive what you would talk about if vou were being paddled 
about by a good-looking young man during the twilight, and I 
guess you will get a pretty fair notion of our chit-chat. We both 
agreed, at all events, on landing that it is very delightful to see 
the sun set over the water. 











WE GO FOR A SAIL ON THE TANK. 





I have no time to describe 
It was an elab- 
affair, nearly all the 
viands heing “ European,” the 
an Angto-In- 
No hitch oceur- 


the dinner 
orate 


correct thing at 


dian feast 


ring, Mrs. Dawson cheered up, 





threw off her household car 
and became almost as merry 
as Mrs. Whitterley, who had 
just received the happy news 
that her 
killed a Thug, or some other 
wild beast, instead of 
killed. Dreams during “ Eu- 
rope sleep” evidently go by 
contraries; I caught myself 
wondering whether Fred, if 
he took a nap of that kind, 
would dream that he was mar- 








dearly beloved had 


being 


ried or not married to some 
one, Yes, 
nice, and I am very glad he 
will pay a visit to Madras 
shortly after my return. He 
told me so when we were out 
in the veranda looking at the 
fireworks, explaining that he 
had important 
transact. 


Mary dear, he is 


business to 
It isa curious coin- 
cidence, is it not? But there’s 
nothing accidental in that 
Prymme girl’s going to visit 
some friends at Mr. M‘Haggis’s 
Well, well, let us he 
charitable in our thoughts. Is 
not this Christmas-time, and 
am I not very, very happy— 
too happy to grudge similar 
happiness to another girl, al- 
though she is not in my line? 


station. 
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FOR AN IRRITATED THROAT, 
Cough, or Cold, “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are of- 
fered with the fullest confidence in their efficacy.— 
{Adv.) 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in heaith. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


GM HINTS. 






TO “THE LADIES. 

If you use perfumery at all it should be nice. To 
be scented up with poor perfumery is horrid, simply 
horrid. You are sure of something nice if you obtain 
Engene Rimmel’s Extracts. His goods are popular 


all over the world, and particularly with the élite of 
London and Paris. The special odors Ihlang Ihlang, 
Sweet Violets, White Heliotrope, Henna, Vanda, Chi- 
nese Bouquet are just exquisite. These odors, and all 
the popular ones of the day of his make, are obtaina- 
ble of nearly all of the leading druggists. Ask For 
Evucenr RimMev's. 


A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 


Especially appreciated by 
Society Ladies whodo not 
care to leave the draping 
of reception dresses to 
other hands. Our form 
fits every member of the 
family, and is a household 
necessity well attested by 
the thousands now in use. 
Recommended by all Pub- 
lishers of Fashions. Sent 
to any address on receipt 
of price. 

Bazar Skirt-Form, in 
case, $3.00. 

Complete Form, $6.50. 

Bazar Skirt-Form Lron 
Post, to which bust can 
be added, $3.50. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 


46 Kast 14th St., New York. 
Send for Mlustrated Cireular giving full description. 
Mention Harper's Bazar. 
These are the only perfect Portable Forms ever in- 
troduced.—Tue Butrreriok Pusiisuine Co, 





Preserve Your Health, 


SMITH'S PATENT PERFORATED 
CHAMOIS UNDERGARMENTS af- 
ford, to persons susceptible to cold, 
the best protection against PNEU- 
MONIA, RHEUMATISM, and all 
LUNG DISEASES. Recommended 
for Ladies and Gentlemen by the 
Medical Faculty. Send for highly 
illustrated circular. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 





Successors to D.C. HALL & CO., 
So_e ManuracturKns, 
7 MERCER STREET, New York. 


AT REDUCED PRICES 

Lonis the XITL. Tapestry in Sedan Chairs, Portfolios, 
Rags, Book Covers, bronze Paper Weights, Inkstands, 
Pen Racks, Glove and Mouchoir Cases, Photo Frames, 
Bric-a-Brac, Jouvin & Co.'s Gloves, Fans, Handker- 
chiefs, Silk Hosiery, &c., at a great reduction. 

J. H. GROJEAN, 

1192 Broadway, near 29th St., N. ¥. 
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la * ua Maver or 
— QUARTERED 
OAK, 





PRICE 


$30. 


Freight prepaid anywhere east of the Mississippi River. 


KEELER & CO., 


Furniture Manufacturers, 
81-91 | Washington | St. Boston, | Mass, 


» TEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Rorat Baxine Powpkrr Co., 106 Wall St Street, N. Y. 
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BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
cain 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 




















0.0. GUNTHER SONS 


Are now offering at moderate prices 
all the latest Novelties in 


FURS. 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 


Orders by mail, or information desired, 
will receive special and prompt attention. 
Fashion Plate and Descriptive Cata- 














logue and Price-list sent upon applica- 
tion to persons making themselves known 
to the house. 


3 
DON’T! 
suffer from INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, 
BILIOUS or SICK HEADACHE, What 


you should 
DO! 


send 50 cents to Doonitrie & Smiru, 26 Tremont St., 

Boston, Mass., and they will mail you a large box of 

DYSPEPSIA KILLERS which will relieve 

9 in from 10 to 30 — Trial box for 25 cts. 
Use eD. K. and be 0. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Advice Free HOW TO REDUCE WEIGHT and perman- 
ently cure OBESITY. seca “ag Fe Siarveiien Diet 
and nauseous drugs unner-y y. New Treatise, with full in- 
structions a ged TO ACT, se pot in plain sealed envelope for 

. K. LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York. 








6 stamps. 








See that is on each 
full name = box. 


EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 


TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 


ILIGON 


WHICH WILL BE SENT FREE ON 
RECEIPT OF YOUR ADDRESS 
WITH NAME OF THIS PUBLICATION 


For sale by all leading dealers, or sent 
post-paid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Sole Proprietors, 72 John St., New York. 





A Decisive Test! 





Soon 











Pull harder ; 


the Willcox & Gibbs seam still refuses to rip. 





Harderstill; but this only tightens the stitch. The material gives way but the seam holds fast. 
Same Results on Bias Seams. 


THE ONLY CENUINE AUTOMATIC. 


Physicians endorse it:—‘* No risk to Health.” 


Send for Samples of Test Stitching and 


full particulars. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, New York. 








SEABURY’S MUSIC MENDER. 


A DURABLE, TRANSPARENT 


ADHESIVE TISSUE, 


For mending torn Music, Bank Bills or other papers, and all fabrics from the heaviest Silks to "the finest Lawns. 


Invisible and cannot harm the fabric to which it is applied. 


One yard in beautifully decorated tin baton, to be 


had of all druggists at 5O0c., or mailed direct on receipt of price by Seanurny & Jounson, 21 Platt Bt, New York. 








EDFER 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 











Tight- fitting Fur Coats cut, made, 
with all the accuracy of cloth. 

Ladies unable to visit New York can have 
samples of cloth and latest sketches forwarded 


and fitted 


free by mail. 
orders. 


Perfect fit guaranteed in all mail 





210 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 










YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER, 


wing to the diagonal ELAST! f the cloth (which our ym 
oon exclusively) the aeus a4 yoauires "S bre Fins 


FITS PERFECTLY rime wo 

TIM Worn, 
Money returned by seller after 10 days wear, if not found the 
PERFECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL and COMFORTABLE Corset 
ever worn. See that Yatisi stamp is on inside of Corset. Sold by all 
first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.36 and upwards, 


CROTTY BROS., CHICACO, ILL. 


 ‘WILBUR’S 


C° THET 


P hn finest Kent ¥ ered Chocolate for family use. 
meres no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
ms Ghia dren. ‘ao Wiis your dealer, or send (Q stamps 
BUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 
OME EXERC! SER’! oF Brain Workers 
and Sedenta 2, Gentlemen, Ladies, and Youths , 
the Athlete or nedila’ A comp. vlete gymnasium. Takes 
up but 6 inches square floor-room , something new. scien 
tific, durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for cireular, 
* Schools for Physical and Voc x! Cc ater ” 
14th Street and 713 bth Ave., Y. City. 
dD. L. os >. Wm, 
to get Strong,” say: 
other that I liked 


Prof. 
yr kie, ike or of “ How 

1 never saw any 
if ae well.’ 


KNAE a 


PIAN OFORTES. 


UNEQ 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, ald Durability. 


WILLIAM KN ABE co. 
BALTIMORE: Ww YORK: 
22 & 2 E. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue, 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 








DAN DRUFF should never be neglected, because its 
natural end is in BALDNESS. 

“The chief requirement of the hair is cleanliness—thorough sham- 
pooing for women once a fortnight, and for men once a week. It is 
very important to frequently remove sebaceous matter that forms on 
infants’ and older children’s heads, but this must be done by means of 
Packer’s Tar Soap and water, and never by scraping with a comb.” 

A trial will prove how efficiently it cleanses, cures DANDRUFF, 
allays irritation, and brightens the lustre of the hair. 


"4 “OUR” FELT TooTH BRUSH."|27U™" 
i HORSEY MFG. eerie SF 








JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION~-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 





: : MAILED. 
Professionally pcan **The Hygeian Brush.” 
best cleanser end polisher of the teeth known.” 


“The 
Y. 


Tribune.  *‘Unequalled for benefit, ¢ on Snes and 
economy.” Bristle ‘‘Head,” best ‘‘Fiorence” make, 
fitting above holder, lic. Set 7; T5ec, or sold separately. 








sala PACKER'S TAR SOAP i vaubl fo he Toi, Pah ant Sov | PURCHASING AGENCY, "si*irtit 
ortraits, Sketches sery, % > be Ski 1 Scalp Diseases. 25 cts. ists. ~7 
A RT Portrait, Sketch ee ee — Druggists DECKER, 113 East 14th Street,’ New York. 


SAMPLE 4 CENTS. 
THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., 100 Fulton St., 


A child can learn. Taught by MATL. Write for circular. 
Agents wanted. Eugene Pearl, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 











N ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 


New York. 141 West 20th St., N.Y. City. Send for Circular. 
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FAUTY AND FRAGRANC 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


S OZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly warre, the gums 
rosy, and the breath sweet. By those who have 
used, ity if, is, regarded as an indispensable «J- 
junct of the dotlet It, thoroughly removes tartar 
from the teeth without infilting the enamel. 


Sold by | Druggists and Fanoy- Goods Piecdl wwe, 


(e) —=—* 


 ELEBRATED ~ 





<C) 





CORSETS 


PRODUCE AN ELEGANT FORM. 


TRY _ THEM AND BE CONVINCED. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 

The Skin Bleathed hd, Beautified to the Highest 
Art; Wrinkles, Freckles, Blatkheads, Moles, and Su- 
pe rfidous, | Hait Removed; Flesh neteaged or, Re: 
duced ; the Form De veloped ; Nil-shaped or Latge 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for virculars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

MAbAme bat OUR, New, York's First Cosmetique, 

5S Woat 19th, Street, N, ¥. City. 

Prof. MoLean, of tht College of Chemistry, tecom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as hariiiles# atid reliable. 

(Mention this Paper.) 


grading Ae, 


me Gosgh emiiclas 
in my practice in all cases 
and Bronch ial trouble.” 


— Cw 
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DR. DUVAL'S SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR DESTROYER. 


Approved by Eminent Physicians. 
. French peepee, guaranteed harm- 
to the 8k nd free from poisonous 
pad specially Grepared for ladies’ use; 
highly’ perfumed ; never fails to permanent- 
ly remove the hair ; a, beated in plain packets 
in the — of ee rice, 
ft. 00 pe r packet Sola by gists. 
ou canno et it at your “arugg ist we 
- with ~~" 1: be mail on receipt of price. 
= «& 

"1 Park ~ 





co. 
New York. 








Cuticura 

4 Pap ve 

oF every fo 

" Skin and B Blgba 
IS@asg@= 













=- from —= 
Piles to SCROFULA 


gt N TORTURES OF A LIFETIME INSTANTLY 
falteyed, hy A warm bath with Curioyra Soap, & 
real Skin beadtidet, f. sua a single oe of Curti- 


oura, the great Skin ure. 

This repeated daily, with Rai of ihre ones of 
Curiovra Rrsorvent, the New Or Butin fier, to 
keep the blood cool, the New Ho pure and ta- 
irritating, the bowels open, the liver and kidneys 
active, will speedily cure 

Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pruritus, 
scall head, dandruff, and every species of torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, ‘scaly and pimply diseases of the 
skin and scalp, with loss of hair, w am oA physicians and 
all known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Currovra, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Reeoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porren Drug anp 
Cuemioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

tar Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 

PLES, Blackheads, chapped and oily skin pre pre- 

vented by Cutiouna Mepicatep Soap. 
COLUMBIA YARNS. 
‘TRANG Many REGISTERED 


PI °; : 





CELEBRATED FOR 


Excellence of Quality 
and Evenness of 
Thread. 


Pare Dyes and Beauti- 
ful Shadings. 


The only Full Weight 
Y Yarns in the Market. 


LUMB 





Goons sear Tus frene-Marx, Nons Oruer Gexurve, 


COLUMBIA GERMANTOWN, 4 and 8 foid. 
COLUMBIA SAXONY, 2, 3 and 4 feta, 
COLUMBIA SPANISH. 
COLUMBIA KNITTING YARNS. 
COLUMBIA EIDER-DOWN. 
COLUMBIA SHETLAND. 


SILKEN EMBROIDERY ano } 
SILKEN ETCHING PLAX. 


Harris’s New Embroidery Threads, 
(Pure Flax. 





Warranted to Wash.) 


Test TRRBADS ars in Constant Use in Lonvon ann 
on THs Continen? A¥ *ue Various Scuoots or ART 
NEEDLE-WORK, anv sy #iHGLASS EMBROIDE- 
RERS or Aut Varistizs or Worx. 


Tua aBove YARNS AND Fiax For Saiz sy aut Leanna 


Jowwene axnp RsgTAalLERS THROUGHOUT THE UniTED StarTzs 
and Gewabs 


FOR SALE 





THE MAT | 


That takes dry dirt and mud and clay off 
your shoes at the door, deposits it under- 
neath out of sight, and doesn’t befoul it- 
self, is cleared, by a jar, of the little that 


linge to it—such a mat! There is one 
such mat! It is made of steel wire. 

Steel for pillows, and bustles, and 
hair-puffs—why not for door-mats ? 

Never a door-mat half so effective 
even when new; or a quarter so sightly 
after the first day’ 's new is off; or a 
tenth so cheap; or a hundredth part so 
easy to manage, care for, keep in order 
=think of keeping an old-fashioned 
door-mat in order! Ugh! 

For dwellings, business houses, hotels 
and restaurants, cars—the harder the 
usage the more it is wanted. Prices 
range from $2.50 to $10 each. 
HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited, 

BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
118 Chambers St., New York ; 151 Congress St., 

Boston ; 107 Dearborn St. Cu10oago. 








+. KIRBY,BEARD RCO a 


THREADING NEF 
A Gre ULES 


THREADING THREADED 


_ PINS, NEEDLES,HAIR PINS. 

















LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC | - 


Is absolute A the only unfailing remedy for remov ing 
radically and permanently all Superfuous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin,which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
sdvertion! poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 








JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 











JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Are now offering at a Special 
Counter, 3500 all- wool Dress 
Patterns for the holiday trade: 
Serges, Cashmeres, Cheviots, and 
Hothéspun, a variety of Checks, 
Stripés, ahd mixed effects, all de- 
sirable coloritigs, at from $2.50 

to $7.00 per dtess lengtii, the 
best value ever offered by them. 
Particular attention is called to 
an inducement in Pattern Robes: 
175 Camelette Patterns, with 
Whité Jetted Cloth for Panels, 
at $15.00; 350 Patterns, with 
Ribbed Plush for t#imming, at 
$10.00; and 400 Sergé and 
Cashmere Patterns, with Velvet 
Novelty, at $7.50. The above are 
positive bargains. 


Orders by mail from any part of 


the country will receive 
and prompt attention. 


Broadway and Iilth St., 
New York. 


C. C. Shayne, 
Mantfactoring Farrier, 


103 Prince St., N. Y., 
Will retail fashionable Furs 
and Seal-skin Garments this 
season. This will afford a 
splendid opportunity for 
ladies to purehase reliable 
furs direet from the Manu- 
facturer at lowest possible 
prices. Fashion book mailed 
free. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


careful 








EXTRACT of MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggista. 


“CLEANFAST” The 
F. P. Robinson Co. 


Cleanfast 

Black Stockings. 
A broad assertion but true, 
theonly Stockings im the world 
that will not fade or stain. 
None genuine uw thot or 
trade mark on every pair. 
Use soap freely in mashing 
them. For sale at 927 Broad- 
way, New York; 49 Went St. 
Boston ; 107 State St.,¢ "hieage. 


By The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


Send Jor price-list, 











TRADE MARK. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOAI|SA 


+ MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


STAMPING PATTERNS 


HERE TO GET. HEM AND 
Our Patterns are pe 





with ad Guensest 
care and shill. Our a inoed are the very lowest 
consistent with first-class workmanship. Our 
rate of discount is exceptionally liberal. We 
do not offer you a worthless lot of Patterns, such as 
are so extensively advertised by others as “ Out- 
fits.” For 10 cts. we will send you our Mammoth 
Catalogue containing Illustrations showing design, 
size and price of about 3,500 Choice Patterns 
from which to make selections. If you do Stamp- 
ing as a business, (or branch of your Ruciness) 
send us your printed card gnecune fact, 
and you will receive the Catal 

4M. J. CUNNING & CO., 148 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Be sure to to mention Harper’s Bazar. 


» “PARTED BANG” 


zee of natural cus RLY H Hal; ir, 
arnteed “becom: 
who wear wear bees hair a parted 86 





wae FORTIERES COUN- 


Designs in Ea aioe? Bg 
Ask your Dealer 
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UPHOLSTERY. 


Lace and Silk Window Draperies. 
PORTIERES. 
Plush, Damask, and Tapestry. 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 


Table-Covers, &c. 


r) Oo ) 
Jvoadway As 1 Oth ét. 


BLACK GOODS. 


3 Special Bargains 


42-inch aii-wool HOMESPUN DIAGONALS. 
39c.; regular price, 50c. 

42-inch all-wool CACHMERE RHAD s. 
79c.; regular price, $1.10 

40-inch SILK-WARP HENRIETTA,$1.25; 


regular price, $1.65. 


Le Boutillier | ©! = 
Brothers, NEW YORK 


inghon: 


Of 23d 








Upholstery, Portieres, Tapestries, 
SATIN DAMASKS 


Silk and Lace Draperies, 
TABLE-COVERS, 


FANCY CHAIRS. 


| N26KN28 Cheoshuut St 
r hiladelphia 
A NOVEL CALENDAR. 


Nowe is the calen- 
der with selections 
from the rime of 
Spenser, and eke 
with queint pictures 
from designs of old 
English maysters, 
which doe depict the 
moneths, gotten out 
for the yeare 1888. 
It is a beautifull twelve-page fold for the 
mantel, and if you wil sende 6c. to the 
SHAW STOCKING CO., CALENDAR 





DeEp’t, LOWELL, MAss., you wil receave a 
__ copie of it. 


CURE::. DEAF 
the 


Pece's Patent Improvep Cusnionrp> 
Eas Daums Perfectly Restore 
the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural drun Invisi- 
ble, comfortable and always in posi- 
tion Conversation, music, even 
whispers heard dis’ = Send fi 
4 illustrated book with testimonial 
FREE Address F. HISCOX, $53 
Mention this paper 












broaaway, New rork. 





Art Study at Nome. 


Send for circular of the new course of instruction 
in Art Stupy at Home, just started by us. Best 
methods and instructors; extremely low rates. 

Address The Art Interchange, 
Mention Bazar. 89 West 22d St., New York. 


PARKER’S GINGER TONICH 


The Best Cure for Coughs, Weak Lungs Asthma, Indt 
gestion, Inward Pains, Exhaustion. ( ombining the most 
valuable medicines with Jamacia( iinger, it exerts a cura 
tive power over disease unknown to other re medies, 
Weak Lungs, Kheumatism, Female Complaints, and the 
distressing illsof the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels 
are drs ageing thousands to the grave who would recover 
their heaith by the timely use of PARKER’S GINGER TONIC, 

It is new lifeand strength to the aged. 60c. 
gists Mun aC & Co., 163 W William Street, N. Y. 


With every set 
ee samples of NEW 


stam ps — — new terms 


at Drug- 





Cards, Send address 4 two 
to agents. We 
1 doz, Rich Sil 


Warren's 


rint 100 nice anserted e our name on, 
Cards $1, 


y » 10. 
HOLLY CARD CO” MERIDEN, CONN 


CORSETS — 


Boned with Featherbone, 
—Ask your Dealer for them, 





Tho best ever made, ———— 
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GLOSTER (Jeremiah Biggins ‘SWEET 
SAINT, FOR CHARITY, BE NOT SO CURST.” 

LADY ANNE (under protest MAR! MAR! 
PEASE COME; HERE'S COUSIN JERRY SWEAR- 
ING AT ME, AWFUL—BOO-HO-OO !” 





FACETIA. 
A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


Au, how I wished that I might tell 
The love which bound me as a spell! 
She was a witching little maid, 
But then—I think I was afraid— 
And even the dread time delayed 
Till Christmas came. 
. * * . * * 
I called on her on Christmas Eve, 
Resolved to ask her to receive 
My love, and in my vows believe. 
(But I didn’t.) 





When I rose to go, 

She whispered low, 

**Give my love to your sister, I pray.” 

I answered then withont delay— 

Her words had made more smooth the way— 
‘Suppose I should keep that precious prize ?” 
And looking in her deep brown eyes, 

Saw no expression of surprise, 
“If you will,” she said, 

With downcast head, 

‘As a Christmas gift from me.” F.S8. M. 


a 


A certain mistress of a household manages to ex- 
tract a little merriment along with much misery from 
her sundry cooks of various nationalities. 

*“ Anything wanted to-day, Katharine?” she asked 
one morning of the divinity of the kitchen, a tall 
Nova Scotian fond of using long words. 

* Yes, ma’am, if you would please to investigate in a 
new ladle for me to stir the soup with when I set iton 
the back of the range to simper.” 


“What have you in the house for dinner, Anna?” 
this lady asked of the Nova Scotian’s successor, a 
Swede. 

“ Kittens and two dogs, 
and two ducks.) 


was the reply. (Kidneys 


“How large is the cod’s liver ?” she asked, another 
day, of this same cook. 

** Pretty big, ma’am—about five ownces long an’ two 
ounces wide.” 

——— 
‘I know my verse,” said a small Sunday-school 
scholar to his teacher one Sabbath, when it came to 
his turn to recite a verse from the Bible. ‘It is a 
bully one, too; I was so afraid some other feller would 
say it before me.” 
Let us hear it, then, James.” 

At the top of his voice the little boy shouted, 
‘Meany, meany, tickel up his shin.” (Mene, mene, 
tekel, upharsin.) 
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A little boy had been 
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extremely naughty at 
dinner, and had _ been 
sent away from the ta- 
ble just as his favorite 
dessert —cabinet pud- 
ding with butter and 
sugar sauce—was being 
served. About nine 
o'clock that evening, 
when the other children 
had gone to bed and his 
parents were alone in 
the sitting-room, a tear- 
stuined little face and a 
white-robed figure ap- 
peared at the door. 

‘‘Mamma,” it said, 
bravely, between sobs, 
‘You told me never to 
go to sleep when any- 
thing wrong had been 
done until it was all 
fixed up right, so I came 
down to tell you that— 
that — that — I — forgive 
you and papa for what 
you did to me at the din- 
ner-table.” 


>» __—— 


A little girl thus ori- 
inally and painstaking- 
y spelled in her compo- 
sition the first month 
of the year: Jan-you- 
wer-rie. 
——— 





“Johnny, I find three 
mistakes on the first 
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page of your letter,” said a 
mother to her nine-year-old 
son one day. “You have 
spelled ‘until’ with two I’s, 
‘very’ with two r's, and left 
out the word ‘brother’ in 
the last line.” 

“T don’t call that three 
mistakes, mamma,” replied 
the boy, calmly, “I call it two mistakes and one for- 


get.” : 


Traourr (to her class in geography). “* Who can tell 
me what the equator is ?” : 
Katie (who has just taken an oblique peep into her 


Te 4 4 
LU 


FRIEND 
HELEN, * 














SHE. “ LAN’ OB DE LIBEN! BRUDDER ELI! 
VATE CONWEYANCE ?” 
HE. “ PRIVATE CONWEYANCE, CHILE—I WALKED!” 





DID YOU COME ON DE KYARS,OR BY PRI- 


SHE JUST COULDN'T MAKE OUT WHAT HE WANTED. 


“EL, PINCH THE BABY QUICK AN’ HAN’ °IM HYUR T’ 
ME—THAT SEWIN’-MACHINE AGENT’S COMIN’ T’ MAKE 
"NUTHER C’LECTION,” 


book). ‘Oh, I can! The equator is a belt or griddle 
going around the earth.” 


ae on 

A sportsman friend of ours is full of original no- 
tions about his chosen diversion. ‘‘ Deer-hunting is 
delightful,” he once said ; “‘ it takes you into the most 
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‘WAS THE OPERA GOOD LAST NIGHT, HELEN ?” 
Ou! IT WAS PERFECTLY LOVELY! 


THERE WAS FIVE ENTRE ACTES!” (Fact. 














, y 
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“* BAAH-A-A-A—UCH-HOO-0-0 !” ETC., ETC, 


beautiful regions, and your companions enforce early 
rising and prodigious exercise. The only drawback is 
our gun. I think of leaving mine at home after this. 
t is heavy and cold. The secret of enjoying a deer 
hunt to the utmost is to take along a good book, and 
when the master huntsaman stations you at your post 
on one of the ‘runs,’ lay your gun on the ground and 
read until your companions signal you to go home. 
Nothing but reverence for an ancient tradition war- 
rants you in bringing your gun along.” 
—s—--— 


“ What are you doing, James ?” said a teacher to one 
of a group of urchins who was hanging by his toes 
from the fence of the school-yard, about the time that 
the rage for calisthenics was permeating our country 

“Only doing ecclesiastics,” replied one of his com- 
panions, glibly. pis, 

WHICH? 

Sweetest, raise those magic eyes, 
With their bine fire all alight; 
Let me hold your band in mine, 
As I clasped it, dear, last night, 
By the lilacs in the garden, 
Where the moonbeams shimmered white. 
Ah, my sweet, your beauty seemed to pierce my 
whole soul through— 
No—how stupid! I'm forgetting! 


It was Susy, ana 
not you! 


Sweetest, but I see you still, 
With your lashes shining wet, 
When they bore me wounded home— 
Ah, I see your anguish yet. 
I have loved you from that morning— 
No—deur me!—how I forget! 
was Elsie with the lashes, and not you—or 
was it Ruth? 
Was it you? I can’t remember which it was, to tell 
the truth! 


That 


Cuarotre W. Tuurston. 


Mies Edna, of Detroit, is not yet four years old, 
though wiser than an owl appears. Her little cousin 
from England called on her the other day, and prat- 
tled on and on interminably, so full was she of child- 
ish news to tell, The little foreigner’s English is ex- 
ceedingly broad, and sounded peculiar to Edna’s ears. 
At last there came a pause in the visitor’s prattle. 

* Now,” said Edna, ‘go on and tell me more. Only 

lease speak it in English; I can’t be understanding 
‘rench all the time.” 


uss JENKINS 
/; 22 Foe 











ST. NICK’S DILEMMA. 
“DEAR ME! TELEGRAPH WIRES AND HUGE MODERN PRESENTS ARE BAD ENOUGH, 


BUT THESE APARTMENT HOUSES ARE 


WORSE. 


How aM I TO TELL WHICH Is THE 


SMITH, THE JONES, OR THE JENKINS FLUE AND HOW AM | TO GET THESE THINGS DOWN 


SUCH FLUES ANYHOW ?” 








